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578 AFTER VICTOR HUGO, ETC, 


AFTER VICTOR HUGO. 


You said, “1 love you.”’ Prodigal of sighs, | 
You said it o’er and o'er; I nothing said. 
The lake lies still beneath the moonlit skies — 

The water sleeps when stars shine overhead. 


For this you blame me — but love is not less 
Because its whisper is too faint to hear. 
The sudden, sweet alarm of happiness 
Set seal upon my lips when you were near. 


It had been best had you said less —I more: 
Love’s first steps falter and he folds his 
wings. 
On empty nests the garish sun-rays pour — 
Deep shadows fall around the brightest 
things. 


To-day (how sadly in the chestnut-tree 
The faint leaves flutter and the cold wind 
sighs!) — 
To-day you leave me, for you could not see 
My soul beneath the silence of my eyes. 


So be it, then; we part; the sun has set. 
(Ah! how that wind sighs! how the dead 
leaves fall!) 
Perhaps to-morrow, whilst my cheek is wet, 
You will have gay and careless smiles for all. 


The sweet ‘* I love you! ’’ that must now go by 
And be forgotten, breaks my heart to-day. 

You said it, but you did not feel it—I~ 
Felt it without a word that I could say. 
Belgravia. C. E. MEETKERKE. 


SPRING’S messenger we hail, 
The sweet-voiced nightingale ; 
She sings where ivy weaves 
Blue berries with dark leaves, 


The glades are soft with dew, 
The chestnuts bud anew, 
The fishers set their sails 

To undelusive gales. 


The shepherd’s pipe is heard, 
The villages are stirred 

To shout the wine-god’s praise, 
And jest in rural ways. 


Then breaks the piercing note 
From Philomel’s wild throat, 
Passion’s supremest pain 

That may not hope again. 

Ah, woe is me! I learn, 
When light and flowers return, 
Love’s anguish, cark and care; 
Its infinite despair 





Comes back, and makes me mad, 
Telling how all is glad ; 
Then swell the throb, the wail, 
The want, O nightingale! 
ICHAEL FIELD. 


LES TROIS HUSSARDS. 


C’ETAIENT trois hussards de la garde 
Qui s’en revenaient en congé ; 

lis chantaient de fagon gaillarde 

Et marchaient d’un air dégagé. 


** Je vais revoir celle que j'aime; 
C’est Margoton,”’ dit le premier. 
**C’est Madelon,”’ dit le deuxiéme. 
**C’est Jeanneton,”’ dit le dernier. 


Un homme était sur leur passage : 
**Hé! C’est Jean, le sonneur, je crois. 
Quoi de nouveau dans le village ?’’ 

** Tout va toujours comme autrefois.”’ 
‘* Et Margoton, notre voisine?’’ 

** J’ai sonné ses voeux |’an dernier, 
Car elle est sceur Visitandine 

Dans le couvent de Noirmoutier.”’ 


‘* Et Madelon! toujours bien sage? ’’ 
**Ouida. Pour elle j'ai sonné, 
Voila dix mois, son mariage, 

Voila dix jours, son premier né."’ 


‘** Et Jeanneton,”’ dit le troisiéme, 

‘* Toujours heureuse?’’ ‘* Ah? sQirement: 
Trois mois passés aujourd’hui méme, 

J’ai sonné son enterrement.”’ 


** Sonneur, si tu vois Marguerite 
Dans le couvent de Noirmoutier, 
Dis-lui que je la félicite 

Et que je vais me marier.”’ 


** Sonneur, si tu vois Madeleine 
Dans la maison de son époux, 
Dis-lui que je suis capitaine 

Et que je fais la chasse aux loups.”’ 


**Sonneur, quand tu verras ma mére, 
Va la saluer chapeau bas; 
Dis-lui que je suis a la guerre, 
Et que je ne reviendrai pas.”’ 
G. NADAUD. 


VATES. 


He hears dim voices in the void 
That call to his fine sense within: 

He sees high visions unalloyed 
With any mystery of sin: 


Faint forms from out the parted lands, 
That seek redress from human laws, 

Stretch forward supplicating hands 
And bid him labor for their cause: 


He walks beside God's hidden streams; 
He muses on man’s right and wrong; 
Of all the wide world’s worth he dreams: 

He wakes and gives them back a song. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. CHARLES SAYLE 





THE PAPACY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PAPACY: 
A REVELATION AND A PROPHECY. 


I. 

On the centenary of the fall of the Bas- 
tille the Parisian mob looted the Café 
Imolfi, in the Rue Royale. The proprietor 
had omitted to decorate his premises, a 
pleasant resort, famous for its ices, and, 
being angrily ordered to display some bun- 
ting, unluckily so far forgot himself as to 
hoist the Italian flag. ‘ The red fool fury 
of the Seine” blazed up instantly. In the 
twinkling of an eye the café and its con- 
tents were flung into the gutter, and its 
unlucky proprietor fled for his life to the 
protection of the police. It was a signifi- 
cant little incident, noted largely through- 
out Europe, but in no place more curiously 
than in the Eternal City, where at any 
moment the pent-up forces which demol- 
ished the Café Imolfi might break out 
into fierce collision and result in catas- 


trophe. Butin Rome the balance of force 


in the opposing elements is reversed. 
The Quirinal, which flaunts the Italian 


national flag before the gates of the Vati- 


can, represents the material force of a} 


united nation, while the pope in his pal- 
ace-prison is as powerless as was the café 
proprietor of the Rue Royale when the 
mob kicked his furniture into the street. 
Should a collision come, his only thought 
must be of flight. If the pope could have 
asserted his authority by the arm of the 
flesh, he would have done so, in order to 
avert—or, if that were impossible, to 
avenge — the ceremony in honor of Gior- 
dano Bruno, which had taken place six 
weeks before. No incident of late years 
has so deeply wounded the sentiments of 
the rulers of the Church as the unveiling 
of the Bruno monument on June g. The 
Inquisition had burned Bruno in 1600, 
and, although the Church might have 
ignored the tribute paid to his memory, 
that was not the spirit in which the Bruno 
celebration was treated by the Vatican. 
The Pentecostal festival was clouded by 
a gloom that could be felt. The whole 
Church was invited to share in the indig- 
nation with which its head regarded the 
sacrilege of the commemoration, and in 
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every way the pope made all men under- 
stand that the iron had entered into his 
soul. He spent the whole day in his pri- 
vate chapel, prostrate before the blessed 
sacrament exposed on the altar, praying 
in the midst of the assembled prelates of 
his court for an expiation of the blasphe- 
mies of Campo di Fiore. From Saturday 
till Wednesday morning no one was al- 
lowed to enter the Vatican but the ambas- 
sadors of foreign powers accredited to the 
holy see. It was to him as if the abomi- 
nation of desolation had been set up in 
the holy of holies, and the unveiling of a 
statue to the heresiarch was proclaimed to 
be the outward and visible sign of the 
determination of the triumphant Revolu- 
tion to press forward to the “overthrow 
of the sacred authority of the pontiffs and 
the extirpation of the Christian faith.” 
The Sacred College of Cardinals was 
summoned to a most secret and extraordi- 
nary consistory, in a form and under pre- 
cautions which had only twice been 
adopted in the long reign of Pius the 


| Ninth. At this consistory Leo the Thir- 


teenth communicated to his cardinals the 
grave decision at which he had arrived. 
The solemn allocution which he addressed 
to them, and which was subsequently pub- 
lished to the world, amounted practically 
to a pontifical declaration that Rome was 
no longer a safe or tenable residence for 
the successor of St. Peter. The freedom 
of the apostolic functions and the dignity 
of the pontifica! office, already impaired 
from of old by the usurpation of the Rev- 
olution, were now menaced with extinction 
by the growing insolence of the sects of 
evil, The daring of desperate men, un- 
chained to every crime, driven on by the 
fierceness of lawless desires, could no 
longer be restrained; the city that was 
once the safe and inviolable seat of the 
holy see was now the capital of a new 
impiety, where absurd and impudent wor- 
ship was paid to human reason. “Hereby 
is rendered evident in what condition is 
placed the supreme head of the Church, 
the pastor and the teacher of the Catholic 
world.” The other communications ad- 
dressed by the pope to the princes of the 
Church at this most secret consistory have 
not yet been divulged; but it is believed 
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that the pope was able to report a most 
important and reassuring statement as to 
the support which was assured to the holy 
see in case that any further encroachment 
of a serious nature was made on the liber- 
ties of the Church. The pope had re- 
ceived by special courier from Vienna a 
long autograph letter from the emperor- 
king Francis Joseph, in which Innsbruck 
or Boozen was offered him as a residence 
—an offer previously made to Pius the 
Ninth —in case he was forced to leave 
Rome. The emperor further assured the 
pope that if the Italian government were 
to proceed to lay a violent hand either 
upon the Vatican, the Lateran, or Castel 
Gondolfo, or any part of these three pala- 
ces secured to the holy see by the Law of 
Guarantees, Austria would regard it asa 
casus belli—the Triple Alliance notwith- 
standing. 

Whatever consolation these assurances 
may have given to the cardinals, must 
have been damped by the announcement 
that the new Penal Code, which empowers 
the courts to consign to prison any priest 
whose discourses are objected to by the 
civil authorities, had received the royal 
assent that very day. The struggle be- 
tween the Church and the State, it was 
recognized, had entered upon a new and 
probably a decisive campaign, and the 
pope, as generalissimo of the forces of the 
Church, began by preparing for what may 
at any moment become an inevitable re- 
treat. It is understood that should war 
break out between France and Italy, or 
should the quarrel between the Quirinal 
with its Penal Code and the Vatican with 
its clergy result in open conflict, the pope 
will leave Rome and seek refuge on the 
Balearic Islands. From that retreat, shel- 
tered by the Spanish flag and secured from 
interference by the fleets of Europe, the 
Holy Father will carry on the government 
of the Church until such time as the resto- 
ration of peace shall enable him to return 
to re-establish the sovereignty of the holy 
see in the city of the Caesars. 


ll. 
In Europe there are at this moment but 
three men who stand out above their fel- 
lows as the supreme representatives of va- 
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rious kinds of power. Alexander the Third 
represents the authority of material force ; 
Prince Bismarck the might of scientific 
organization ; and Leo the Thirteenth the 
strength of the Catholic world. Of the 
three the pope is the most interesting and 
the most autocratic. His empire is vaster 
than that of the Russian tzar, and before 
his authority even the imperious chancel- 
lor has been compelled to bow. Although 
a prisoner in his own palace, he is ruler of 
a dominion as wide as the world, and there 
is no language spoken among men wherein 
his word is not recognized as the voice of 
a master. There is a loneliness and a 
mystery about Leo that differentiates him 
from the other potentates of our day. 
Prince Bismarck is intensely human. He 
stands before us as the very incarnation of 
masterful man. He lives before us, com- 
plete in all human relations, with his wife, 
his sister, his sons, his dogs, his pipe, and 
his beer; he touches the common life of 
his day at every point. It is the same 
with the tzar; although in his case he is 
more withdrawn from the public gaze, he 
shares not less fully the ordinary life of 
the ordinary man. As father, as husband, 
as master, as friend, he is a man among 
men; nor does the burden of empire sep- 
arate him from the simple family joys 
and natural every-day cares of the human 
home. But the pope stands apart. He 
sleeps as other men, and eats as they, but 
a great gulf yawns between him and other 
mortals. He has a palace, but he is with- 
outa home. He has servants and domes- 
tic friends; but the celibacy which for 
centuries has been imposed upon the 
clergy of his Church debars him from the 
deepest and most human of all relation- 
ships. He has never known the joys nor 
suffered the sorrows which make up a 
great part of the higher life of the ordi- 
nary man. He has lived and lives apart, 
alone, divorced from nature that he may 
be consecrated to the service of his 
Church, without wife or child, that he may 
care solely for the Bride of the Lamb, and 
watch more sedulously over the welfare of 
those who are of the household of faith. 
The pope, thus excluded from the 
healthy human life of the family, clings al! 
the more passionately to the local sur 
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roundings which serve him as a substitute 
for home. His centre is notahome. It 
s Rome. The result is that the disad- 
vantages which celibacy was established 
to avert, reappear in another shape. He 

,at is married careth for the things that 
are of the world — how he may please his 
wife; whereas he that is unmarried careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how 

may please the Lord, For the world 
and the wife, read Rome and its sover- 
eignty, and it is equally true of the popes. 
rhe local anxieties, the temporal govern- 
ment of the city in which the popes suc- 
ceeded the Casars, have become as 
cramping and crippling to the successors 
of St. Peter as the household cares that 
might have encompassed them had they 
all imitated the fisherman, who had not 
only a wife, but a mother-in-law. Itis this 
which gives such strange interest to the 
position of Leo the Thirteenth at the 
present moment. He is distracted be- 
tween conflicting ideals —exactly as a| 
good father of a family is often torn asun- | 
ler between the claims of his household 
and the claims of the world at large. The 
struggle which is going on in the Vatican 
is but the latest phase of the conflict 
which the apostle declared troubled the 
married man who had to reconcile the 
desire to please the Lord and to please 
his wife, 

As some men never have any divine call 
that leads them to discharge duties out- 
side their own doorstep, so some popes 
have never recognized the existence of | 
duties incompatible with their primary 
fealty to the local interests of the Italian 
town in which they have spent their lives. 
That which distinguishes Leo the Thir- 
teenth is that before his mind there has 
passed a vision of a higher and nobler | 
leal than that of being the mere temporal 
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master of the Eternal City. He has seen, 
as it were in adream,a vision of a wider 
sovereignty than any which the greatest 
of his predecessors had ever realized, and 
before his eyes there has been unfolded a 
magnificent conception of a really univer- | 
sal Church, as “ lofty as the love of God, 
and wide as are the wants of men.” But} 
no sooner has he gazed with holy ecstasy | 
on the world-wide dominion which lies 


almost within his grasp, than he turns with 


a sigh to the older ana smaller ideal of the 


temporal sovereignty of Rome which has 


| bounded the horizon of so many of his 


predecessors, and which presses upon him 


|like the atmosphere of the whole of his 
| waking life. 


These are the]two dreams, 
the two ideals, hopelessly antagonistic one 
to the other; but Leo hopelessly clings to 
both. 

To those who do not look at the world 
and its affairs from an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the world from which the tide of 
empire has long since ebbed, it is difficult 
to see how any comparison can be made 
between the two ideals which haunt the 
imagination of the Holy Father. It is, to 
put it vulgarly, all Lombard Street to a 
China orange in favor of the world-wide 
ideal. And yet there is to those who 
have been born and bred under Italian 
skies a strong and natural fascination 
about the ideal which centres in the re- 
establishment of papal sovereignty in 
Rome. Rome is a name to conjure with, 
For more than two thousand years the 
seven-hilled city was for weal or for woe 
more important than any other point in 
the world’s surface. It is the only city 
which ever conquered a continent. Alike 
as the seat of the republic, of the empire, 
and of the popedom of the Middle Ages, 
Rome was the capital of the world. The 
broad arrow of Roman empire is branded 
deep on the body of our civilization. Our 
law, our language, our habits, our religion 
—all have the impress of the Roman 
mint. The very air of Europe is impreg- 
nated with the ozone that streams, as from 
a perennial fountain, from the history of 
Rome. There is everything that can fas- 
cinate the imagination and stimulate the 
mind in the traditions that cling round the 
ruined walls of the Eternal City, nor can 


|the least reverent be unconscious of the 


awe excited by the sacred shrines which 


|for a thousand years have absorbed the 
| devotion of the world. 


Mother of Arts as once of Arms; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our Guide. 
Parent of our religion! 


To reign in Rome might well rouse the 
loftiest ambition, and to lose the sover- 
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eignty of the Imperial City might rend the 
heart of the most callous of mortals. That 
great city which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth, and below whose feet St. 
John saw peoples, and multitudes, and 
nations, and tongues, was, at any time 
between the days of the Scipios and the 
era of the Medici, the natural centre of 
any organization that sought to exercise 
world-wide dominion, Civilization grew 
up round the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, that inland sea which was the cradle 
of the culture of the world. To a devout 
Catholic, not even the sacred sites which 
witnessed the passion of our Lord are 
more sacred than the city where the first 
martyrs, swathed in pitchy cerements, 
blazed as torches in the gardens of Nero, 
and where their descendants founded an 
empire more splendid than that of Augus- 
tus, more beneficent than that of the An- 
tonines, 
of the Coliseum, where generation after 
generation of the most divinely gifted of 
our race have lavished the utmost re- 
sources of their art, their intellect, and 
their genius, may well seem marked out 
from of old to be the natural and eternal 
seat of the vicegerent of God, 

Apart from these considerations, which 
appeal to all men, the Roman pontiffs have 
acquired in the course of ages, by mere 
force of inveterate habit, an instinct which 
renders it almost impossible for them to 
conceive of a Catholic Church which has 
not Rome as its centre. Use and wontare 
great deities even in the spiritual realm, 
and use and wont point to Rome and 
Rome alone as the centre of the Catholic 
world. Many a time the papes have been 
driven from Rome ; sometimes they have 
voluntarily left it; but sooner or later they 
have always returned toit. The adminis- 
tration of the most gigantic polity known 
to man is centralized there. All roads 
lead to Rome, and from Rome there have 
issued since Christian civilization began 
the winged words of power and of life 
which have knit the Catholic world into 
one. 

It is therefore natural that the pope 
should cling to Rome, and should regard 
even his contemplated retreat to the Ba- 
learic Islands as but a temporary flight 
from a passing storm, Some day the sky 
will clear, and once more the vicar of 
Christ whl re-occupy the see of St. Peter. 
Equally natural is it that, being in Rome, 
he should wish to be master in his own 
house. Absolute independence is an in- 
dispensable condition for the free exer- 
cise of the spiritual power. This inde- 


The city of the catacombs and | 
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endence, according to English ideas, can 
best be obtained by the abandonment by 
the spiritual power of all temporal claims, 
and the recognition by the secular gov- 
ernment that it has no authority in the 
spiritual realm. But this ideal, which can 
be realized where there is no antagonism 
between Church and State, is manifestly 
impossible where, as in Italy, the State is 
practically a rival Chyrch, quite as deter. 
mined to persecute as Torquemada or 
Calvin. Hence to the pope it seems as 
part of the ordinance of God that he 
should dwell in Rome, and being resident 
there, that he should reign in the Eternal 
City as its temporal lord, not because he 
cares for the sceptre of secular dominion, 
but because nothing short of sovereignty 
can, under the circumstances, secure him 
the freedom necessary for the exercise of 
his spiritual prerogatives. It is this which 
dominates the mind of Leo the Thirteenth. 
Waking or sleeping, the idea of restoring 
the lost temporal dominion of his prede- 
cessors never leaves him. It colors the 
whole texture of his thoughts, it influences 
his policy, and makes itself felt throughout 
the whole orbit of pontifical action. 

And here it may be observed in passing 
that, however absorbing may be the 1nflu- 
ence of Roman politics on the holy see, at 
the present moment, when the restoration 
of its temporal sovereignty is but a theory 
or an inspiration, it is nothing to the dis- 
traction that would follow if the pope 
were to be cursed with the burden of a 
granted prayer and set up once more on 
the throne of Rome. If the Italian gov- 
ernment cared to make a great couf, it 
could do so to-morrow by simply handing 
over to the pope the sovereignty of the 
city of Rome. Leo the Thirteenth would 
find himself hopelessly at a loss to dis- 
charge the duties of the position for which 
he sighs. None of the indispensable in- 
struments of government are ready to his 
hand. He has neither employés, finar- 
ciers, police, soldiers, nor any other admin- 
istrative officials. In less than a week 
the bad elements that lurk in every great 
city would have made a revolution, and in 
a fortnight the Italian troops would be 
enthusiastically welcomed as the only 
force by which Rome could be rescued 
from anarchy and bloodshed. 

This, however, by the way. The pope 
does not realize the truth, and the re- 
establishment of his temporal sovereignty 
is still his first dream, a dream of the dear 
dead past, hallowed no doubt by innumer- 
able sacred associations, but limited, local, 
and fatally opposed to the realization of 
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his other dream, which intermittently ex- | 
ercises a very powerful influence over his | 
imagination. This second vision is in-| 
finitely more sublime than the restitution 
of the unimpaired sovereignty of the papal 
see over all the ancient patrimony of the 
Church. Leo has dreamed of being really 
e pastor of the world, in fact as well as 
oname. To be vicegerent of God, and | 
refore representative of the Father of 
ill men, is to stand in loco parentis to all 
the human race. The Church, the Lamb's 
bride, is the mother of humanity. As 
head of the Church, he must care with a 
mother’s love for all the children of the 
family. It matters not that many are 
orphaned from birth, knowing not of their 
divine parentage. Itis for him to teach 
them of the Fatherhood of God, and to 
prove to them by infinite acts of helpful 
service the reality of the motherhood of 
the Church. No difference of creed, no 
blindness of negation, no obstinacy of 
unbelief, can shut out any human soul 
from the loving care of the shepherd to 
whom God has entrusted the guardianship 
of his flock. Humanity wanders in the 
wilderness; he will be its guide. The 
forces of evil abound, making sad havoc 
of the forlorn children of men; he will 
stand in the breach and cast the shield of 
divine grace and of human service over 
victims of the Evil One. Men are 
ignorant; he will teach them, They are 
groping in the dark; he will lead them 
into light. Up from the void everywhere 
rises a despairing cry, Who will show us 
any good? And from the recesses of the 
Vatican palace he answers, “I will con- 
duct you into the paths of all peace.” 
his, of course, or something like this, 
has ever been the aspiration of all the 
greater popes. But Leo differs from his 
predecessors in being more under the in- 


the 





fluence of the modern spirit, which has | 
read a more mundane meaning into od 
words of Christ. It is reported of Anax- 
agoras that in his old age, having aban- | 
doned all interest in the politics of his 
time, he was reproached for ceasing to 

* Be silent,” he re- 


care for his country. 
plied, “I have the greatest affection for | 


| 


my country,” pointing upwards as he 
spoke, to the stars. It is in exactly the 
Opposite direction that Leo has moved. | 
No doubt, like all Christians, he would 
say that he set not his affections on things | 
below, but on things above — that here he 
had no continuing city, but had a house 
eternal in the heavens; but that is no 
longer the note of Christian thought. 
Rather does he pray with our Lord, “ Thy 


| popes have not lived up to their privi 
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kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as itis in heaven; ” and in his vision of 
things to come he sees the kingdoms of 
the earth become the Lord’s and his 
Christ’s. It is to establish the city of 
God in the hearts and the lives of men, 
not in the future or beyond the grave, but 
here and now, that he has been called to 
the papal throne. Not from any mere lust 
of power and personal ambition, but with 
a genuine aspiration to be helpful to man- 
kind, Leo dreams of re-establishing on a 
wider basis and a surer foundation the 
spiritual authority of Innocent the Third 
and of Gregory the Seventh. He feels 
himself called to make the holy see once 
more the active and omnipresent embodi- 
ment of the conscience of mankind. He 
is to be the organ through which God 
speaks, not merely concerning dogmas as 
to the divine attributes, or in defining 
differences between orthodox and heret- 
ical subtleties, but as the living guide, the 
lively oracle from which all races of man- 
kind may derive the same practical and 
authoritative counsel that the Hebrews 
obtained from the Urim and the Thum- 
mim of their high-priest. Leo would fain 
be the Moses of the new exodus of 
humanity, their leader through the wilder- 
ness of sin to the promised land, in which 
all the evils of the existing society will 
be done away, and all things political and 
social will have become new, 

Leo the Thirteenth is, in short, a pope 
who takes himself seriogsly, who believes 
in his divine mission, and who is pene- 
trated by the conviction that the Church 
must address herself practically to the 
solution of all the pressing problems of 
life. Homo sum, nihil humanum a me 
alienum puto, takes with him a wider 
and nobler range. He is not merely a 
man among men, but representative of the 
God who hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth; therefore he must interest 
himself in every department of human 
life. All this, which may seem to some 
but as the wildest lunacy, and to others 
as insufferable arrogance, has indeed a 
very solid foundation. Whatever may be 
said against the Catholic Church, it does 
unquestionably represent an immense 
moral force. The most bigoted Protes- 
tant may therefore rejoice at the prospect 
of this moral force being directed to prac- 
tical ends. Hitherto pap erepers 3 the 

eges, 
and very few of them have even attempted 
to rise to the level of their opportunities, 
If Leo the Thirteenth is really about to 
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apply the vast moral force of which he is 
the official embodiment to the solution of 
the practical questions of the day, even 
those who are most sceptical about the 
supernatural grace on which he bases his 
claim, may well rejoice that so vast a 
moral influence is no longer to be wasted 
on theological puerilities and ecclesiasti- 
cal trifles, 

But alas! the moment the pope essays 
to make a step towards the realization of 
his world-wide ideal, he seems to be 
checked and thwarted by his earlier 
dream. When he would act as the con- 
science of mankind, he is in danger of 
being biassed by his aspiration to be an 
Italian prince. When he attempts to set 
up a supreme tribunal for the guidance of 
humanity, the Italian limitations are apt 
to baffle him, and instead of being cosmo- 
politan, catholic, and impartial, he is 
tempted to become Roman, local, and par- 
tisan. If he is really to rise to the height 
of his greater ideal, he will have to make 
up his mind to sacrifice the smaller. If 


he would spread his wings over the whole 
world, he must desist from attempting to 
creep back into his Roman chrysalis. 
The new Moses will not make much of a 
success of his Exodus if he is perpetually 
struggling to get back to the flesh-pots of 


Egypt. 


Ill, 

THE best way to prove how incompati- 
ble are the two ideals is to set forth with 
such exactitude as is possible to those 
who have access to the best sources of 
information in Ireland and in Rome, the 
simple facts of the Persico mission. 
They illustrate forcibly the difficulties 
which render it impossible for any one 
who is first and foremost the Italian occu- 
pant of an Italian see adequately to fulfil 
the responsibilities incumbent upon the 
pontiff who would impartially discharge 
the duties of the keeper of the conscience 
of man. 

The Persico mission originated in the 
attempt made by the English govern- 
ment to enlist the authority of the holy 
see on the side of “law and order” in 
Ireland. A very interesting chapter may 
some day be written concerning the visits 
paid by the Irish bishops to Rome before 
this date, but this need not be dwelt upon 
now. Suffice it to say that although the 
pope was decidedly uneasy, owing to the 
representations of the English Catholics 
who through Cardinal Howard and Mon- 
signor Stonor had always easy confidential 
means of access to his ear, he consoled 
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himself by reflecting upon the assurances 

|of Archbishop Walsh, the proved fidelity 
|of the Irish episcopate, and the fact that 
Cardinal Manning by no means shared the 
| alarm of the English Catholics. But after 
|the failure of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
well-meant attempt to govern without 
coercion, by putting “ pressure within the 
law” upon the landlords who refused to 
make the necessary reductions of rent, a 
concerted effort was made to secure the 
services of the pope as Unionist Emer. 
gency Man in Ireland. After a good deal 
of secret intrigue, upon which it may be 
necessary hereafter to shed more light 
than would be at present desirable, very 
strong pressure was brought to bear upon 
the pope. Lord Salisbury had now fairly 
entered upon his policy of coercion, and 
the opposition of the Irish priests and 
bishops was the chief obstacle which baf- 
fled his efforts to reach his goal. It was 
hinted not obscurely that as Job did not 
serve God for naught, so the English 
government would handsomely requite the 
holy see for any services it might render 
in muzzling the Irish priests. It is obvi- 
ous that any English government has many 
opportunities for doing a friendly turn to 
the pope. The empire of Britain stretches 
over all the continents and its shores are 
washed by all the seas. No other world 
dominion confronts the policy of Rome at 
so many points. Even leaving Ireland 
apart, the State which includes within its 
borders the Catholic Aaditans of Quebec, 
and in whose colonies see after see of 
the Church has been established within 
the lifetime of this generation, is a power 
with which it is important to be on good 
terms. Ever since the great convulsion of 
the sixteenth century, the two great world 
dominions of Rome and of Britain, the 
empire of the confessional and the empire 
of the sea, had confronted each other, 
either in open hostility or in silent antag- 
onism. It was hinted to Leo the Thir- 
teenth that if he were disposed to do his 
part, the English government was willing 
to abandon the policy of the cold shoulder 
and enter into more or less intimate diplo- 
matic relations with the holy see. 

It is not surprising that the pope lent a 
willing ear to those faithful Catholics who 
implored him to seize an opportunity so 
unprecedented for bringing the holy see 
into accord with the British Empire by 
accepting Lord Salisbury’s overtures. 
Nothing seemed more natural to him than 
that he!should endeavor to co-operate with 
the representative of law and order. 
Himself the greatest of all authorities, he 
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sympathized naturally with the authorities 
of Dublin Castle, and he had, on four pre- 
vious occasions, made more or less feeble 
and ineffective efforts to restrain the 
priesthood in Ireland from participating in 
a revolutionary agitation, which in his 
opinion violated the moral law. The 
Holy Father was somewhat shy, but the 
bait was tempting. There was no ques- 
tion at first of securing the appointment 
of a nuncio at the court of St. James's, 
where none had been received for three 
hundred years, but much less than that 
would bring him perceptibly nearer to the 
goal of the temporal power. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has never purged himself from 
the offence of being the author of “ Vati- 


|spot the facts of the case? 


canism,” was known to be bitterly hostile | 


to establishing diplomatic relations with 
Vatican. Diplomatic relations only 
exist between temporal governments. Di- 
plomacy is the intercourse of States. 
The pope has no temporal authority. The 
Papal States no longer exist. How then 
can a representative be accredited to the 
Vatican without implying the existence of 
some shadowy temporal sovereignty in 


the 
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the introduction of the Coercion Bill, what 
was more natural than that he should de- 
spatch a special mission charged with the 
duty of personally investigating on the 
So it was 
announced, with considerable flourish of 
trumpets, that Monsignor Persico was 
appointed as a special commissioner for 
the holy see, to proceed to Ireland to in- 
quire into and report upon the questions 
in dispute between the Irish and their 
rulers. Monsignor Persico was an Ital- 
ian. He was a Capuchin friar, who held 
the titular archbishopric of Damietta, and 
who had been employed on many delicate 
diplomatic missions by the holy see in 


| India, in Portugal, in Canada, and in 


South Carolina. His career illustrates at 
once the cosmopolitan nature of the 
Church, and the immense range of its 
activities. Excepting the British Em- 
pire, there is nothing like it in the world. 
Most of Monsignor Persico’s life had been 
spent under the shadow of the British 
flag. He had acted as Catholic chaplain 
to the British troops in India; had found- 
ed and directed a Catholic college at Dar- 


the pope, which cannot co-exist with the | jeeling, and when the fabric of our empire 


integrity of the Italian kingdom? 
reasoned the Liberal leader, and it was 
clear nothing could be obtained from him. 
The bait was all the more tempting be- 


cause the pope knew that he could count 
upon no sympathy in his projects from 


Cardinal Manning. The cardinal-arch- 
bishop has never disguised his opinion 
that the appointment of a nuncio would be 
disastrous to the best interests of the 
Church. The pope, however, preoccupied 


in the cherished dream of regaining tem.- | 


poral sovereignty in Rome, held those 
scruples in light esteem, and after some 
coyness decided that the opportunity was 
too good to be lost. It was, however, 
necessary to proceed with caution. The 
memory of the smart rebuke given to the 
holy see by the doubling of the popular 
subscription to Mr. Parnell, as soon as it 
was known that the pope had condemned 
it, naturally made the Holy Father chary 
of courting such another reminder of the 
fact that the Catholics of Ireland were 
still of the opinion of O'Connell, who said 
that while they took their religion from 
Rome they would as soon take their poli- 
tics from Stamboul. 

The pope therefore decided to make a 
cautious move, and one to which no ex- 
ception could be taken even by the most 
sensitive Irishman, Perplexed by con- 
flicting representations, and grieved at the | 
exacerbation of feeling consequent upon | 








So | was temporarily submerged by the Mutiny, 


he was imprisoned by the Sepoys in the 
fortress of Agra. After his release he 
collected funds in Europe to repair the 
ruin wrought in Catholic edifices by the 
Mutiny, after which he became one of the 
most trusted envoys of the holy see. 
Thirty years ago he came to London ona 
special mission, connected with the inter- 
ests of the Church, the memory of which 
is faint and dim. In 1863 he was de- 
spatched to America to endeavor to allay 
the popular excitement that prevailed 
among the Catholics of South Carolina at 
the close of the war. He took part in the 
Council of the Vatican, after which he was 
sent on a mission to India, where he pre- 
sided over the establishment of the hie- 
rarchy. After this little was heard of him 
outside the Roman world until his selec- 
tion as papal envoy to Ireland in June, 
1888, 

Monsignor Persico commanded the con- 
fidence of the pope, who selects as his 
favorites those who have rendered signal 
service tothe Church. He was perfectly 
at home in English, of which his Holiness 
does not understand one word. He had 
performed many diplomatic missions with 
success. What was more natural than 
that at this juncture the pope should de- 
spatch him to Ireland to see what could 
be done? The fact that Monsignor Per- 
sico was not fitted personally to command 
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the confidence of the Irish people, does 
not seem to have occurred to the mind of 
the pope. Such, however, was unfortu- 
nately the fact. There are antipathies of 
race which no amount of logic or of grace 
can overcome, and the Irish, from prelate 
to peasant, did not take kindly to the 
Italian friar. In personal appearance, the 
envoy is not unlike an Italian peasant, 
somewhat stout, with a straggling grey 
beard, sly, half-shut eyes, and a certain 
oily suavity which filled the Irish with 
distrust. “I would not trust him further 
than I could throw him,” said one Irish 
member; and itis an open secret that at 
least one Irish archbishop regarded him 
from the first with unconcealed distrust. 
As representative of the pope, he was 
everywhere received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of respect, but Monsignor 
Persico did not personally inspire the 
Irish hierarchy with confidence. 

Strict instructions were given to Mon- 
signor Persico to avoid any appearance of 
being in connivance with the English gov- 
ernment. So scrupulous, indeed, were the 
wirepullers, that Monsignor Persico was 
hurried to Dublin without being allowed 
to make any stay in London. By way of 
further keeping up the semblance of im- 
partiality, Monsignor Guaidi was attached 
to the mission as Persico’s secretary. 
Monsignor Gualdi, although an Italian 
like his chief, had enjoyed the advantage 
of having worked for many years among 
the Irish Catholics in London under the 
eye of Cardinal Manning. He understood 
Ireland, and was in such notorious sym- 
pathy with the popular aspirations that 
his selection as secretary was regarded as 
proof positive that the Persico mission 
was by no means intended to cover the 
muzzling of the clergy. But the lesson of 
the double-faced Janus has never been 
forgotten by the dwellers on the slopes of 
the Janiculum. Monsignor Gualdi ac- 
cepted his mission in good faith. To 
quote his own simple words, spoken in 
Dublin immediately after his arrival, he 
believed that “the Holy Father wants to 
learn the condition of the country just as 
if he were seeing it with his own eyes. 
He wants to do good to Ireland. He 
wants to be able to speak from facts col- 
lected on the spot. He could not, of 
course, come over himself, and so he sent 
us.”’ Such, at least, was the honest con- 
viction of this honest priest. When events 
proved how much he had been misled, 
and Monsignor Persico found it necessary 





to disembarrass himself of the assistance | shoulders with Richard Pigott of the 
of a secretary who could not be bent to’ 7imes. 
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the service of the English government, the 
good priest took it so much to heart that 
he took to his bed and died, chiefly, it is 
asserted in Rome, from a broken heart. 
Monsignor Gualdi was from the first 
not in the confidence of the Italian cama. 
rilla from which Monsignor Persico drew 
his instructions. He thought, for instance, 
that the papal envoy, after making a com- 
prehensive study of the Irish question, 
would return to Rome and report to the 
Holy Father. That, however, was not the 
intention of the pope. Monsignor Per. 
sico’s mission was intended to be perma- 
nent. He was forbidden to return to 
Rome even when, like a true Italian, he 
pined for the blue sky, and fretted himself 
sick at the horror of wintering in these 
islands of the northern séas. Whether or 
notit was believed possible to develop the 
papal mission into a regular nunciature is 
buried in obscurity. What is known is 
that Monsignor Persico had positive or- 
ders toremain. If his health suffered in 
Ireland, he might be permitted to winter 
in England or Scotland, but outside of 
the three kingdoms he was not allowed to 
move. He might possibly have been here 
to this day but for the storm occasioned 
by the Rescript condemning the Plan of 
Campaign. But this is anticipating. 
When Monsignor Persico first went to 
Ireland, he kept up appearances. He 
went direct to Archbishop Walsh, the 
eulogist, and possibly, if the truth were 
known, one of the originators of the Plan 
of Campaign, and for a time all went well. 
The archbishops and bishops were loud 
in their protestations of confidence in the 
sympathy of the holy see for Ireland. 
But, after a time, a change came over the 
spirit of their dream. Monsignor Persico 
began to inspire distrust. He oscillated 
between the dinner-tables of landlords 
and the palaces of the bishops. He was 
on good terms with men engaged in aé- 
ministering an act which the hierarchy, 
with almost unanimous voice, had branded 
as tyrannical and unjust. He certainly 
took no pains to establish confidential re- 
lations with the leaders of the popular 
party. He saw some of them in their 
turn, as he saw among others, on the 
other side, Richard Pigott, at that time 
flourishing on the money paid by the 
Times for his forgeries. A papal envoy 
sees all men, and it is not surprising that 
Monsignor Persico, who in America was 
reputed to be a friend of Patrick Ford of 
the Jrish World, should have rubbed 
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By-and-by, when Monsignor Persico 
went southward to Limerick, suspicion | 
deepened into distrust, and distrust soon | 
developed into a rooted conviction that | 
the sly Italian was playing them false. 
What he wrote to Rome has never been 
published. Itis a secret of the Vatican. 
But judging from common rumor, he con- 
structed his reports on the principle of 
sitting on the fence. The Irish had griev- 
ances, — but they compromised their cause 
with violence. The English government | 
was too severe, — but some of the priests | 
were too keen politicians. Home rule 
was a just demand with modifications, — 
but the Plan of Campaign involved a 
breach of contract. All that summer the 
diplomatic dodgery went on, Monsignor 
Persico writing letters to the Vatican, and 
the Irish popular distrust of Persico deep- 
ening into detestation. But Monsignor 
Persico, not content with writing private 
representations to the pope, attempted to 
do a little “ pacification ” off his own bat. 
Being in confidential relations with the 
authorities, they apprised him from time | 
to time when they intended imprisoning a | 
priest. He then communicated with the 


bishop, who through his vicar-general put 
the screw upon the priest to induce him 
to act with the utmost caution and mod- | 
eration, and above all not to do anything | 





that might bring him under the lash of | 
the Coercion Act. Perhaps nothing could 
’¢ more natural, but to the Irish mind} 
nothing could be more detestable, than | 
the Italian emissary of the vicegerent of | 
God making himself the cat’s-paw and the | 
go-between of the English oppressors. So} 
the summer passed, and when the winter 
came, Monsignor Persico drew up his re-| 
port and repaired to Bournemouth, to} 
await the return of spring, when he was 
once more to cross the Irish Sea. 


IV. 

WHILE Monsignor Persico was prepar- | 
ing the ground in Ireland, his allies had | 
not been idle. The Jubilee of her Maj- 
esty had afforded an opportunity for an 
interchange of courtesies between the 
Vatican and St. James’s, which it was de- 
termined to exploit tothe uttermost. The | 
pope had sent a special envoy to congrat- | 
ulate the queen, What more natural and | 
fitting than that her Majesty’s ministers | 
should send a special envoy to the pope | 
to return his compliments, and to see | 
whether at the same time anything could | 
be done to bring about those closer and | 
more intimate relations upon which the | 
pope had set his heart? The motive of | 


| 
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Persico’s mission was pretty well under- 
stood at the Foreign Office, and it was 
deemed advisable that a serious effort 
should be made to bring matters to a 
head, and commit the pope to a policy of 
repression in Ireland. It was under these 
circumstances and with such hopes that 
the mission of the Duke of Norfolk was 
decided on. 

The duke, who in England is a nonen- 
tity, is regarded at Rome with the respect 
due to a great noble who has preserved, 
in the midst of temptation, an unshaken 
loyalty to the holy see. One Howard sat 
in the Sacred College, and the ducal head 
of the family had always been a welcome 
visitor at the Vatican. In the councils of 
the Church, personal piety weighs for 
more than intellectual capacity, and the 
deficiencies of the duke in one direction 
were more than compensated in another. 
All things considered, it would probably 
have been difficult to find a more accept- 
able go-between than the duke. His task 
was comparatively simple. He had to 
intimate, in more or less guarded phrase, 
that her Majesty’s ministers were not in- 
disposed to do a little business with the 
holy see on the principle of do ut des. If 
the pope could see his way to use his 
moral influence to restrain the Irish bish- 
ops and clergy within the limits marked 
out by the English government, then, per- 
haps, the English government might see 
their way to meet the cherished aspira- 
tions of the holy see for the re-establish- 
ment of direct diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and the court of St. James’s. 
The Liberal government had for some 
time maintained, at a considerable econ- 
omy of truth, a sort of unofficial represent- 
ative at the Vatican in the person of Sir 
George Errington, and it was difficult to 
see what insuperable objection there could 
be to the accrediting of a British envoy on 
a regular footing. The duke was further 
in a position to intimate that, besides the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations, 
something might be done in the shape of 
a substantial subsidy and government pa- 
tronage for Catholic education in Ireland. 

When the Duke of Norfolk arrived in 
Rome, he found the pope distracted by 
conflicting sympathies. Leo the Thir- 
teenth had bestowed upon Ireland and 
Irish affairs much closer attention than 
many an English statesman. Some years 
before he had told Archbishop Croke that 
he was as good an Irishman as himself, 
and that he sincerely wished well to his 
Irish children, no one could doubt who 
ever met him. In conversations with 
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Archbishop Walsh he had completely re- 
assured that astute and somewhat rusé 
prelate as to the genuine sympathy with | 
which he regarded the Irish cause. So no-| 
torious were his tendencies, that Cardinal 
Howard, being asked on one occasion by 
an Irishwoman whether the pope would 
receive her, replied that there was no 
doubt of it, but that if she would say that 
she was a Home Ruler his Holiness would 
receive her with speciai favour. In this 
there is nothing surprising. Ireland is to 
the future of Catholicism what England 
has been to the Protestant world. Ireland 
has always been the Isle of the Saints, but 
few Englishmen understand that in the 
new world which is springing up around 
us the Irish are the missionary race. In 
a remarkable sermon which Bishop 
Vaughan preached many years ago in 
Rome, he brought out with extraordinary 
effect this too often unnoticed feature of 
the Irish character. But for the Irish the 
whole English-speaking world beyond the 
narrow limits of the Catholic caste in 
Great Britain would be almost exclusively 
Protestant. It is owing to Ireland—and 


to Ireland almost alone —that the holy 
see is able to establish its bishoprics in 
every land where the English tongue is 
spoken, and to encompass the world with 
churches not reared in fartibus infide- 


dium, but in the midst of the household of 
faith, The Irish brogue is as universal 
as the English language, and wherever 
there is the brogue there also is the mass. 

In Rome there is the great ecclesiastical 
department of the Propaganda; but the 
real Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
upon which the Catholic church must de- 
pend for maintaining its hold upon the 
coming time is the Irish race with its 
cradle and its priest. Leo the Thirteenth 
must therefore feel intensely interested 
in the somewhat sombre fortunes of his 
missionary nation. But as he plaintively 
told Cardinal McCabe in 1882, “the con- 
dition of Ireland gives him more anxiety 
than comfort.” Again and again during 
his pontificate he has addressed letters to 
the Irish hierarchy, in which it is easy to 
discern the uneasiness and uncertainty 
with which he addresses himself to the 
solution of this thorny problem, Not even 
to the successor of St. Peter is vouched 
that divine illumination whereby the Irish 
question can be understood. However in- 
fallible may be the guidance vouchsafed to 





the supreme pontiff in matters of faith and | 
morals, in dealing with the complex politi- | 
cal and social questions invelved in the | 
Irish question he is sometimes, like all 
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the rest of us, but as a child groping in 
the dark. Like iess exalted mortals, the 
Holy Father can only act upon information 
received, and although he may Occasion- 
ally be infallibly inspired, he 1s never jn. 
fallibly informed. So far as can be judged 
from the documents contained in “ De 
Rebus Hibernie nuperrima Apostolice 
sedis Acta,” he is ill at ease on the sub- 
ject. He sees no light. He is dissatis. 
fied with the existing condition of the 
country, but he had implicit confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration. Even 
when the Irish gaols had been crammed 
with untried prisoners, and Mr. Gladstone 
was plunging from the Coercion Act of 
Mr. Forster to the Coercion Act of Sir W. 
Harcourt, the pope did not hesitate to ex- 
press his confidence that the statesmen 
who preside over the administration of 
Ireland would give satisfaction to the 
Irish when they demand what is just. He 
believed in the justice of those who ruled 
Ireland, “whose great experience is gen- 
erally tempered with judgment.” Hence 
he deprecated excited feelings, and ex- 
horted the people to follow none but mod- 
erate and just counsels, to obey their 
bishops, and not to fail in the religious 
observance of their duty. He is earnestly 
anxious for the welfare of Ireland, but he 
adds that it is not lawful to disturb order 
on account of it. So little did he appreci- 
ate the realities of the situation, that, after 
exhorting the people to give the utmost 
heed to their bishops, he found himselt 
compelled to launch a circular against the 
Parnell testimonial, which was originated 
by Archbishop Croke and lavishly sub- 
scribed to by the people, because of the 
alacrity with which they followed the 
papal advice to pay heed to their bishops. 
Beyond the issue of more or less ineffec- 
tive exhortations to moderation, which fell 
idly upon the ears of men whose own 
bishops declared, with a far clearer in- 
sight into the necessities of the situation, 
that energetic action was sounder policy, 
the pope did not venture upon any more 
drastic measures than to interdict the 
younger clergy from taking part in public 
meetings — an interdict which is practi- 
cally a dead letter — and to condemn the 
Parnell Testimonial, with, as we have 
said, the immediate result of doubling the 
subscriptions. 

So far, then, as the great experiment of 
restoring the authority of the medixval 
popes has gone, it had not been a signal 
success, even in the Isle of the Saints, the 
closest Catholic preserve in the fold of the 
Church. In no country in the world are 
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the laity as faithful and as zealous as in 
Ireland. Archbishop Croke was able to 
prove to the pope that in his diocese | 
ninety-four per cent, of the adult popula- | 
tion regularly communicated. Unlike the 
rest of western Europe, the democratic | 
movement in Ireland flows in Catholic | 
channels. The bishops are the leaders of 

¢ people, the priests the tribunes of their | 
flocks. Yet, the moment the pope ven-| 
tured to stray beyond the innocuous region | 
{ pious commonplace, he was sharply | 
told that * the paternal mind of the Holy | 
Father, watchful as it ever was for the | 
good of Ireland, had been greatly neo 
ed;"’ and his own bishops in their pas- 
torals did not hesitate to warn him “ how} 
easy it would be to persuade a jealous aad 

redulous race like the Irish that the pope 
had acted on erroneous, prejudiced, and 
one-sided information.” The Irish are 
never slow to appeal de Papa male in- 
formato ad melius informandum, A\\ 
this was not encouraging. But Leo the 
rhirteenth is not a man who is easily dis- 
mayed, and on the solicitation of the Duke 
of Norfolk he once more addressed him- 
self to the question whether, as supreme 
pastor of the faithful, he could not take a 
more effective share in the guidance and 
governance of the Irish people. 

A very interesting picture might be 
drawn of the daily life of the pope in 
his palace-prison at a time when he thus 
gravely essayed to intervene in the affairs 
of a distant island, whose troubles have 
been the despair of British statesmanship 
for centuries. In some respects it must | 
be admitted that the spectacle is almost 
ideal. Imagine a pure, good, and able 
man, of more than threescore years and 
ten, rising at six o’clock on any given 
morning, after a sleep as untroubled as a 





child’s, and setting about what is in his 
own honest conviction the discharge of | 
his duty to Ged and his Church, by using | 
his influence as the vicegerent of the | 
Almighty to allay the troubles of Ireland. | 
His cothestn, to begin with, is almost 
absolutely untrammelled. When Alexan- 
der the Third writes he uses M, de Giers 
as a pen. Cardinal Rampolla is equally 
the pen of Leo the Thirteenth. Around 
the papal throne are cardinals, and arch- 
bishops, and dignitaries of great place; 
but in all the brilliant throng there is no 
one who exercises any controlling influ 
ence over the detached and lucid intellect 
of the pope. Occasionally, earlier in his 
reign, they would endeavor to bring pres- 
sure to bear to induce him to adopt a| 
policy to which he was disinclined. “ What 
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you say,” he would reply, “is very good, 
no doubt, but let it be done in a different 
way.” And done it always was in Leo’s 
way, until at last the cardinals desisted 
from making fruitless suggestions. He is 
so supreme that, compared with the eleva- 
tion which he occupies, cardinals count 
for no more than deacons or even than 
acolytes. There are mutterings of discon- 
tent in the congregations from men who 
once counted for something in the Church, 
but now count for nothing; but on the 
whole the Sacred College recognizes with 
loyalty and pride the commanding ability 
and authoritative confidence of its chieb. 
The pope therefore has a single mind, and 
he has an immense sense of his responsi- 
bility for the decisions at which he arrives. 
Every morning, before addressing himself 
to the direction of the affairs of this planet, 
he offers the sacrifice of the mass, and 
then for gratiorum actio attends a second 
mass, at which his chaplain is the cele- 
brant. With a mind thus attuned to 
divine things, the pope then begins his 
working day. A single glass of coffee, 
tea, or milk suffices to break his fast. 
After going through his papers, he begins 
to .receive about nine. From that hour 
till one in the afternoon the throng of 
visitors never slackens. Secretaries, am- 
bassadors, cardinals from the congrega- 
tion, distinguished strangers, bishops from 
afar, have audience in turn. There are 
twelve hundred bishops in the Catholic 
Church, and with all of them the pope is 
in more or less constant personal relations. 
Nothing can be more gracious, more ani- 
mated, or more sympathetic than the man- 
ner of the pope. His eye, which when 
fixed in thought is deep and piercing, 
beams with kindliness, and the severely 
rigid lines of his intellectual features 
a with the pleasantest of smiles as he 
talks, using, as the case may be, either 
French, Latin (which he speaks with great 
purity and facility) or his own musical 
native tongue. After four or five hours 
spent in this way, he returns to his papers 
and his books until three, when he dines. 
His meal is frugal; a little soup, two 
courses of meat with vegetables, and des- 
sert of fruit, with one glass of strong 
wine, suffice for his wants, After dinner, 
he goes out for a drive or a walk in the 
In the evening 
he resumes his papers, and at night be- 


/tween nine and ten all the papal house- 
hold assemble for the rosary, after which 


they retire to rest. But long after that 
hour the cardinal state secretary, Ram- 
polla, or the under state secretary, Mo- 
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cenni, is often summoned to the papal 
apartments, where, by the light of the 
midnight lamp, Leo watches and thinks 
and prays for the welfare of the Church. 
Here, if anywhere on the world’s sur- 
face, it might “ thought, was to be found 
a tribunal removed far from the distrac- 
tions of this world, and fully aware of the 
enormous responsibility which presses 
with undivided force upon the supreme 
representative of the Christian conscience. 
Unfortunately, as the result proves, the 
tribunal, however ideal in theory, was as 
faulty in practice as if the successor of 
the fisherman, sitting in judgment upon 
the case of Ireland, had been an actual 
fisherman of Yarmouth voting on home 
rule without the protection of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 
When a pope is to be bribed, the mo- 
dus operandi is more delicate than that 
ractised in English elections by the man 
in the moon. The wirepullers of the hol 
see appealed to no sordid motives, whic 
would obviously be out of place in so au- 
gust a court. What they did was to use 
one of the papal ideals to obscure the 
other. They nobbled the vicar of Christ 
by exciting the expectations of the Italian 
prince. Noone looking at the sequence 
of events can doubt that, but for pressure 
of this sort, the papal Rescript would never 
have been issued with such fatal precipi- 
tance. But the English government, rep- 
resented by the English Catholics, were 
in a hurry, and the pope succumbed. 
Every consideration of duty and of expe- 
diency counselled delay. Monsignor Per- 
sico, who had been sent to Ireland ona 
special mission to enable the Holy Father 
to see things with his own eyes, had not 
reported. To ordinary mundane intelli- 
gence, it seems somewhat absurd to de- 
spatch a special commissioner to report 
upon the facts of a complex situation, and 
then to proceed to deliver judgment before 
you have had time to read your commis- 
sioner’s report. A saving sense of humor 
would have saved the pope from sucha 
blunder, But, unfortunately, the very ex- 
cellence of the motives of the pope and 
his own strong sense of his supreme and 
divine position, seem to make him feel 
that he may without danger emancipate 
himself from the conditions which other 
men impose upon themselves as security 
against hasty and uninformed judgment. 
Monsignor Persico had written many let- 
ters, even if he had not drafted his final 
report. The Plan of Campaign had been 
before the world for more than eighteen 
months. If the pope were to render any 
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assistance worth paying for, it must not be 
delayed. So Leo the Thirteenth set him- 
self to deliver judgment. 

It is interesting to note how under such 
circumstances the supreme court of Chris. 
tendom addresses itself to the considera- 
tion of the case before it. The organiza. 
tion of the holy see is admitted universally 
to be sucha masterpiece of human wis. 
dom, that the faithful may be excused for 
seeing in it the inspiration of heaven. 
Unfortunately, in the present instance, its 
deliberations can hardly be said to be 
worthy of imitation. To begin with, ax 
Italian, spurred into action by English 
pressure and English temptation, decides 
to adjudicate upon one of the most diffi- 
cult questions concerning the life of a 
nation, whose existence ‘has been little 
better than one long martyrdom at the 
hands of the English. Having so decided, 
the pope, who has never been in Ireland, 
and who is incapable of speaking even one 
word of the language of the people, whose 
instincts are those of an authoritative ruler 
of a centralized organization, the mainstay 
of governments and the bulwark of con- 
servatism and order, sends for Cardinal 
Rampolla, also an Italian, and communi- 
cates to him his intention. A committee 
is then constituted, composed either ex- 
clusively, or all but exclusively, of Ital- 
ians, who have never been in Ireland and 
who are entirely out of touch with the 
solid realities of the situation, and to this 
committee the subject is referred for con- 
sideration. When this Italian committee 
meets in an Italian city, it communicates 
with the Italians, Simeoni and Jacobini, 
who are at the head of the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, and requests infor- 
mation, From this local branch of the 
intelligence department of the holy see a 
mass of documents is got together, re- 
ports from bishops and the like, and they 
are all passed on to the committee charged 
with the consideration of the question. 
That committee, after some more or less 
general discussion, according to the wont 
of such bodies, appoints one of its mem- 
bers, who like every one else is an Italian, 
to draw up a draft report, which after 
some further discussion is finally approved 
and sent on tothe pope. The pope in his 
turn considers it apart, andthe it here 


and there, and finally issues it with his 
supreme authority, for the guidance of the 
Catholic Irish, who are taught from their 
infancy to regard him as their supreme 
and infallible guide in all matters of faith 
and morals. 

That was the fashion in which the Re- 
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script was brought out. Itis in this way 
that the vicegerent of eternal justice exer- 
cises his jurisdiction. From first to last 
there is no indication that one of these 
foreign priests took the trouble to inform 
himself at first hand of the facts on which 
he is called upon to pronounce judgment. 
During the conception of this extraordi- 
nary document, the Holy Father does not 
appear to have thought it worth while to 
communicate with his faithful bishops in 
Ireland, the most conspicuous of whom, 
Archbishop Walsh, had publicly commit- 
ted himself to a defence of the Plan of 
Campaign. The result was what might 
have been anticipated. The Rescript 
condemning boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign assumed as a postulate the ex- 
istence of free contract between landlords 
and tenantsin Ireland, Assuming that to 
exist which did not exist, its censure was 
nothing more than a shot fired in the air. 
Bos locutus est, aud to as little purpose 
and with as little intelligence as is com- 
mon to the species. It was a érutum ful- 
men which irritated without overawing, 
and alarmed without convincing those to 
whom it was addressed. 

In Ireland the Rescript was received 
with an angry outburst of indignation 
which found a convenient whipping-boy in 
the papal envoy. Ever since the appear- 


ance of that sinister and ill-omened doc- 
ument, Monsignor Persico has been one 
of the most detested of living men, “ And 
who is that?"’said a recent distinguished 
visitor to Rome, as in the midst of a 
throng of ecclesiastics he saw a dignitary 
clad in the brown garb of a Capuchin 


friar. “ Oh,” said his cicerone, “that is 
Monsignor Persico.” ‘“ The saints pre- 
serve us,” was the reply; and the speaker, 
with horror and alarm on his features, 
crossed himself as diligently as if the 
shadow of the Evil One had fallen across 
bis path. So vehement was the chorus of 
denunciation that Monsignor Persico was 
alrrmed for his own safety. Incredible as 
itmay appear to those who know how for- 
eign such a crime is to the Catholic Irish, 
it is actually the fact that he believed and 
said that his life was in danger. It was 
with a feeling of profound relief that he 
received permission to return to Rome, 
where he is now looking after the Copts, 
and discharging the other duties which 
belong to the secretariat of the Oriental 
rites, to which he was promoted some 
months after his return. 

Never for many years has there been 
such a commotion as was excited by the 
Rescript. The bishops of Ireland, with 
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one exception, omitted to publish it to 
their flocks. This recalcitrance excited 
the liveliest displeasure in the Vatican, 
Monsignor Mocenni, the under state sec- 
retary, an Italian who had had much ex- 
perience of Vienna, but who regards Ire- 
land from the conventional standpoint of 
ecclesiastical discipline, was scandalized. 
“ They are revolutionaries,” he exclaimed ; 
“all revolutionaries —the whole people, 
—how dare they refuse to publish the 
Rescript in Ireland?” They did dare, 
and after a while they were able to con- 
vince the Holy Father that they were 
wiser in their disobedience than he wasin 
his Rescript. The pope was sincerely 
alarmed by the storm which he had ex- 
cited. All Ireland seemed to be up in 
arms, and the most faithful Catholics were 
those who took the lead in denouncing the 
Rescript. To add to the chagrin and dis- 
appointment of the well-meaning but inju- 
dicious pope, the only voices raised in 
approval were those of the habitual ene- 
mies of himself and his people, who 
hardly cared to conceal the note of mock- 
ery and exultation with which they hailed 
the discomfiture of the Irish Catholics. 
Ta delight the enemies of the faith and to 
fill the faithful with confusion and dismay 
was not exactly the end which the pope 
had set before himself when with unwise 
yrecipitance he plunged into the Irish 
og. Fortunately he was wise enough 
and bold enough to see his mistake and to 
endeavor to reverse it. An apologetic 
explanation was published. All negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Norfolk were 
abruptly broken off. The duke suddenly 
returned to England from Italy without 
having the audience which had been ar- 
ranged. Monsignor Persico was recalled, 
and since that date the holy see has sus- 
pended all further attempts to interfere in 
Irish affairs. 

The formula under which this change of 
policy is concealed is a decision that be- 
fore any fresh step is taken, the Irish and 
American bishops, and, if possible, those 
of Australia also, shall be consulted —a 
resolution of vast and far-reaching signifi- 
cance which it is satisfactory to have 
stated on indubitable authority. 


Vv. 

THE successor of the fisherman will 
have learnt an invaluable lesson if in 
future he refuses, being in Italy, to inter- 
fere with the man at the helm in Ireland. 
St. Peter would never have lived to be an 
apostle and the first Bishop of Rome, if, 
when the storm arose on the Galilean lake, 
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he had been compelled to steer his craft 
in obedience to orders shouted to him 
from men on the shore. At present Mon- 
signor Persico has to bear the brunt of 
the blame, for the Church never hesitates 


to sacrifice its instruments in order to} 
But in the interests of | 


protect its head. 
truth, itis necessary to say quite clearly 
that it is the pope and not Monsignor Per- 
sico who must bear the blame for the 
recent peril into which the Church has 
been plunged in Ireland. Monsignor 
Persico’s lips are closed for the present, 
and he cannot make any reply to the hur- 
ricane of abuse with which he has been 
overwhelmed. Should the time come 
when he can be heard in his own defence, 
the world and the Church will be surprised 
indeed. 

It is therefore all the more incumbent 
upon those who know the facts as they are 
known in Rome to do an act of tardy jus- 
tice to Monsignor Persico, who, so far 
from deserving the censure so freely 
heaped upon him, may fairly claim to have 
seen the rock upon which the Holy Father 
steered, and to have urged him, unfortu- 
nately in vain, to adopt an altogether dif- 
ferent course from that which he persisted 
in pursuing. 

This is a very grave statement, which is 
not made without positive knowledge at 
first hand of the facts. In justice to Mon- 
signor Persico, it should be known in Ire- 
land, — 

1. That so far from the Rescript having 
been drawn up in accordance with his 
recommendations, there were few men in 
all Ireland more astonished, and it may be 
added dismayed, than was Monsignor Per. 
sico on the receipt of that fateful docu- 
ment. He was not consulted about it 
while it was in process of elaboration, he 
did not recommend that it should be 
issued, and the first intimation which he 
received that such a momentous step was 
to be taken was his receipt in common 
with the Irish bishops of the text of the 
Rescript. 

2. That not only did Monsignor Persico 
not advise the publication of the Rescript, 
but in his reports, which he forwarded to 
the Vatican for the information of the 
Holy Father, he expressly and urgently 
deprecated any such precipitance, and 
implored the pope to do nothing whatever 
in Ireland until he had summoned the 
archbishops and one bishop from every 
province in Ireland to Rome, and had 
gone into all the questions of fact and of 
principle with those who were most com- 
petent to advise. 
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3- That when the pope, in his letter of 
June 24, 1888, defending his Rescript, 
told the Irish bishops that his sources of 
information were trustworthy, and that he 
could not be justly accused of having 
given judgment in a case with which he 
was insufficiently acquainted, because he 
had sent Monsignor Persico “with the 
commission to use the greatest diligence 
in ascertaining the truth and to make a 
faithful report to us,” he seems to have 
implied that his Rescript was based upon 
the report of Monsignor Persico. Al. 
though the pope may have read the earlier 
letters of his envoy, the contrast between 
Monsignor Persico’s final advice and the 
pope’s action seems to indicate that his 
Relazione had not even been perused by 
the pope before he launched the Rescript 
which created so much heart-burning in 
Ireland. 

4. That Monsignor Persico, so far from 
desiring to make the Church the tool of 
the English government, declared through- 
out that it was fatal to the influence of the 
holy see in Ireland that the pope’s action 
should be in any way suspected to be 
prompted by England. He had consider. 
able experience in negotiating with Catho- 
lic governments, and his conviction was 
very strong that the expectations of the 
pope of gain from diplomatic relations 
with England were mistaken. They would 
not strengthen, and they might easily 
weaken, the authority of the Church. The 
hierarchy of Ireland, he maintained, were 
the true and proper channels through 
whom all communications should take 
place between the pope and the Irish 
people. 

These statements are not made without 
a full sense of the i responsibility 
attaching to their publication. They are 
capable of conclusive demonstration, The 
pope has only to ask Cardinal Rampolla 
to bring him Monsignor Persico’s Relazi- 
one, to note the date on which that report 
was read by the pope, to compare that 
date with the date of the Rescript, and 
then to compare the recommendations of 
Monsignor Persico with the statements 
made above. It is impossible, of course, 
for any one else to verify the — of 
what will no doubt be regarded in Ireland 


as an astounding and almost incredible 
revelation, but the appeal may be made 


without hesitation to Rome. The pope, 
the cardinal state secretary, and the Arch- 
bishop of Damietta know the facts, and 
they know that they are substantially as 
herein stated. This being so, is it not 
about time that a more charitable judg- 
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ment of Monsignor Persico began to pre-| of the Casars still haunt the imperial 
vail in Ireland ? * city. The idea of centralization is one of 
Much more important, however, than | the most inveterate of the moral miasmas 
the rehabilitation of the Archbishop of| of Rome. Of course if the pope could 
Damietta, is the lesson which this story| claim special divine revelation affording 
teaches as to the perils which encompass | him infallible guidance both as to the 
the Church when the sovereign pontiff, | facts and as to the judgment to be pro- 
the successor of the prince of the apos-| nounced on those facts, there could be no 
tles, and the vicar upon earth of our Lord | more to be said. But as noteven the most 
himself, can thus set at defiance the ordi-| extravagant infallibilist ventures to make 
nary rules of statesmanship. It is not| such a claim, the pope will find, like other 
enough to have your head in the clouds. | great secular governments, that decentral- 
You must have your feet firmly planted | ization is the condition of efficiency and 
upon solid facts. even of existence. Home Rule is the key 
The pope’s ideal of embodying the|to the solution of other problems than 
voice of the Christian conscience is an| those of the British Empire. The pope, 
admirable one ; but it requires omniscence | no doubt, will have his uses even when 
for its realization, If he would essay to} the affairs of each province of the Catho- 
prescribe for the moral and spiritual ail-| lic world are left chiefly to the guidance 
ments of mankind, the first condition is a| of the local hierarchy. But the allowance 
careful diagnosis of the state of his pa-j| of a larger liberty to the local churches in 
tient. It does not do to send “a man ofall matters social and political is the in- 
tried prudence and discretion” to report| dispensable condition of any intelligent 
upon a case, and then to prescribe without | direction of the moral force of Catholicism 
waiting to read his report. No amount of | to the solution of the difficulties and to the 
respect due to the holiness of his office, | satisfaction of the wants of the human 
or the excellence of his intentions, can | race. 
prevent the pope from making grievous | All these considerations point in one 
mistakes prejudicial to his own authority | and the same direction, and they are pow- 
if he ventures to pronounce judgment upon | fully reinforced by the most conspicuous 
subjects which he does not fully under-| political phenomenon of our day. We 
stand, without taking the advice of those | stand at the dawn of a new epoch which, 
who are on the spot, and whose authority | from the point of view of universal his- 
be is always exhorting the faithful to| tory, is quite as momentous as that in 
obey. which the northern tribes broke in upon 
The root of the difficulty seems to lie | and destroyed the fabric of the moribund 
in the extent to which the Catholic Church| Empire of Rome. It was the supreme 
has been Italianized and centralized. If| merit of the Catholic Church that, amid 
the pope is to fulfil his great ideal he will| the crash of the earlier world, it recog- 
have to shake himself free from the influ-| nized with a sure prevision that the past 
ences of the Vatican. The atmosphere | was gone irrevocably, and that the future 
of the place, the traditions and associa-| lay with the fierce warriors from the fast- 
tions which cling to its very walls, and| nesses and forests of the north. It re- 
the allypervading presence of the Italian | mains to be seen whether the Church will 
cardinals and great officials, render it im-| be as quick to discern the salient feature 
possible for him to rise to the height of | of the great transformation through which 
his great conception of his réle as the| the world is passing to-day. Itis a rev- 
mouthpiece of the conscience of universal | olution vaster and more rapid than that 
Christendom which speaks with the voice| which founded the modern European 
ot God, Until he has definitely rid him-| world on the wreck and ruin of the Ro- 
self of the desire to re-establish a tem-|man Empire. The world is passing into 
poral authority in a second-rate European | the hands of the English-speaking races. 
city, that minor and earthly ambition will| Already the English tongue is becoming 
continually obscure his higher and brighter | the /éingua franca of the planet. Already 
ideal, and lead him into devious courses | the territories over which the laws are 
which will impair his influence even in | made and justice administered in the lan- 
the Catholic world. Nor is it only in the | guage of Shakespeare and of Bacon ex- 
distraction afforded by the petty anxieties | ceed in wealth, in extent, in the number 
connected with the dream of reviving his | of their populations, and in the limitless 
sovereignty in the States of the Church latent possibilities of their development, 
‘hat the Italianization of the holy see all other lands ruled by all other nations 
works evil. The autocratic associations | of the earth. In a hundred years, unless 
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the progress of this marvellous transfor-| pre-eminent endowment of the English. 
mation is suddenly checked in some man-| speaking world. These principles are 
ner as yet inconceivable, the English | those of liberty and local self-government, 
speakers will outnumber all the men of | They will never get a fair chance of being 
other tongues inthe world. Italian, Span- worked into the bones and marrow of the 
ish, and French will be but local dialects | Catholic Church until we have a pope who 
of as little importance, except for litera-| thinks English. 

ture, as Erse and Welsh. English ideas,| So clearly does this appear that after 
English laws, English civilization, are be-| long and careful survey of the situation a 
coming as universal as the English speech. | Rome and throughout the world, it does 
Alone among the races the English have | not seem presumptuous to conclude this 
escaped the curse of universal military} paper with a prophecy. It may be that 
service. Alone among the nations they | the Church of Rome has played her par: 
have learnt to combine liberty and law, | in the affairs of men and that in the new 


and to preserve an empire by the timely 
concession of local self-government. 
Whether we welcome or whether we de- 
plore the prospect, the fact is unmistak- 
able — the future of the world is English. 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the 
holy see in face of this strange remaking 
of the world? Upon the answer to that 
question depends the future of the Church. 
If she still aspires to exercise her benefi- 
cent dominion over the new and the com- 
ing world, she will follow the example of 
the great popes who created Europe out 
of the chaos of barbarian invasion. She 


English-speaking era, on the threshold of 
which mankind is standing, there may be 
no more than a niche in a Roman museum 
| for the successor of Hildebrand. In that 
case, whether the pope stays in Rome or 
goes to Seville or Innsbruck or Minorca 
does not matter. But if there be any real 
substance of truth in the pope’s belief that 
the Catholic Church is the chosen instru- 
ment whereby infinite wisdom inspired by 
eternal love works out the salvation oj 
the world, then as certainly as it was nec- 
essary for a persecution to arise to scatter 
the first Christians from Jerusalem so that 





will no more seek to yestore papal sov-| they might carry the seed of faith over 
ereignty in the capital of Italy, than a| the Roman world, not less certainly shall 
thousand years ago she sought to revive | we see in a few years, or even it may be 


the proconsuls of the Empire or torestore 
the Caesars. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. Rome, once the world’s centre, is 
now a mere provincial town, in an out-of- 
the-way corner of a small inland sea. The 
headquarters of the Church, in the days 
when she was a living reality, gravitated 
by a natural law to the centre of empire. 
if she is still to be a living reality, presid- 
ing over the development of our civiliza- 
tion and mothering the children of men, 
then she will be true to the law of her 
being and establish the seat of her sov- 
ereign pontiff in the centre where sover- 
eignty resides. Rome is of the old world, 
archaic, moribund, and passing away. The 
centre, the capital, and the mother city of 
the new world which Catholicism must 
conquer or perish, is not to be found on 
the banks of the Tiber, but on the Thames. 

Nor is it only on political, geographical, 
and ethnological grounds that the papacy 
must be Occidentalized — Anglicized or 


a few months, the breaking of a storm 
which will compel the pope to fly from 
the Eternal City —never to return, And 
in that hour when those who hate the 
Church fill the air with insult and exulta- 
tion, and when those who love her more 
in her accidents than in her essence are 
abased to the dust with humiliation and 
shame, then to the eye of faith the en- 
forced hegira of the pope from the Latin 
to the English world will be regarded a 
the supreme affirmation of the provides 
tial mission of the Church —a new divin 
commission for her to undertake on 

wider basis the great task of rebuilding 
the city of God. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PAPACY. 


It might have been expected that th 





Americanized. The whole lesson of the | very doubtful success of the Comtempe 
Persico incident, and of many another in-| ravy's excursion into the regions of sea 
cident like it, is that the more sedulously | sationalism during the spring would havé 
the pope endeavors to fulfil his high mis-| acted as a warning to the editor, and tha 
sion, the more necessary is it that he| the vamped-up and fictitious nature of th 
should avail himself of those plain and | revelations contained in the article on th 
simple principles of common sense applied | relations of Bismarck and the empero 
to the art of government which are the! Frederick and his consort, would ha\ 
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put a stop to the discovery in the future 
of similar mare’s-nests. Such, however, 

has not been the result, and this month's 
ssue Contains a paper on the papacy — 
described on the title-page as “ A Revela- 
tion and a Prophecy ”— which for pom- 
yous fatuity is absolutely unsurpassable. 
[hough the reader will soon weary of the 
windy rhetoric in which the pope is now 


uted on the back, dad now reproved | 


with a good-humored condescension 
lich, while it notices, makes allowances 
for his weaknesses, it is impossible not to 
be amused by the assumption that the 
writer knows exactly what passes at the 
utican, The pith of the article, as we 
have noticed elsewhere, is contained in 
he statement that Leo XIII. did not wait 
for Monsignor Persico’s report before 

published the Rescript, and that the 
lrish commissioner was horrified by its 


appearance. Monsignor Persico, we are | 
rr bad 


, had by no means advised the con- 
demnations it contained, but had, instead, 
counselled the pope to be led by the Irish 

shops, and to do nothing that could look 
like helping the English government. 
The display of more than official gravity 
with which these facts are supported is 
cucIoOus -— 


These statements are not made without a 


full sense of the grave responsibility attaching 


their publication. They are capable ot 
nclusive demonstration. The pope has 


y to ask Cardinal Rampolla to bring him | 


" 


Monsignor Persico’s Relazione, to note the 
ate on which that report was read by the 
, to compare that date with the date of 

x : Reseript, and then to compare the recom- 
nendations of Monsignor Persico with the 
statements made above. It is impossible, of 
urse, for any one else to verify the accuracy 

fw hat will no doubt be regarded in Ireland 

as an astounding and almost incredible reve- 
ation, but the appeal may be made without 
sitation.to Rome. The Pope, the Cardinal 


‘tate Secretary, and the Archbishop of Da-| 


etta know the facts, and they know that 


| Prince Bismarck is intensely human. He 
stands before us as the very incarnation of 
eg man. He lives before us, complete 

all human relations, with his wife, his sis- 
ter, his sons, his dogs, his pipe, and his beer ; 
he touche s the common life of his day at every 
point. Itis the same with the Tzar: although 
in his case he is more withdrawn from the 
public gaze, he shares not less fully the ordi- 
| nary life of the ordinary man. As father, as 
husband, as master, as friend, he is a man 
among men; nor does the burden of empire 
separate him from the simple family joys and 
natural every-day cares of the human home. 
But the Pope stands apart. 


| In view of this charming piece of fine 
| writing, it is hardly necessary to recall the 
name of the writer, who finds it as difficult 
to keep the emperor of Russia out of his 
pages as did Mr. Dick Charles I., and who 
would perish rather than not spell with a 
|“ TT” the august monosyllable he so fre- 
quently invokes. Then, again, we are told 
that itis “all Lombard Street to a China 
orange’’ in favor of the pope adopting “a 
world-wide "’ instead of an Italian ideal. 
Who can fail to recognize the genuine 
thunder here? More convincing, how- 
ever, than even the tzar or the “China 
orange” are the skilfully managed refer- 
ences to the efforts made to secure the 
services of the pope “as Unionist Emer- 
gency man in Ireland,” or the delicate and 
yet forcible phrase, “ They nobbled the 
vicar of Christ by exciting the expecta- 
tions of the Italian prince.” Readers of 
the Pall Mail Gazette can hardly have 
forgotten the magnificent head-lines, — 
| The Pope Nobbled,” “ The Holy Father 
as Balfour's Emergency Man,” and the 
| rest, which delighted their eyes some six 

months ago. To find our old evening 
fare redished with such an air of mystery, 
and garnished by apparent peeps into the 
inmost pontifical closet, is quite a pleasant 
| surprise. 








| 


ty are substantially as herein stated. This | 


cing so, is it not about time that a more | 


haritable judgment of Monsignor Persico be- 
gan to prevail in Ireland ? 


Probably most people will find this quota- 


ton sufficient. For the benefit, however, | 


of those who would like, by means of in- 
ternal criticism, to make a guess at the 
author of the article, and to find out who 
tis who so naively professes to possess 
an Olympian omniscience, we may notice 
the following facts, At the beginning of 
the article there is a comparison of the 

Bismarck, and the czar, in which 
occurs the following passage ;— 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.” 
CHAPTER XV. 

GREAT philosophers and profound met- 
aphysicians should by rights have lived 
at Slumberleigh. Those whose lines have 
| fallen to them “ten miles from a lemon,” 
have time to think, if so inclined. 
| Only elementary natures complain of 
their surroundings ; and though at first 
Ruth had been impatient and depressed, 
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after a time she found that, better than to 
live in an atmosphere of thought, was to 
be thrown entirely on her own resources, 
and to do her thinking for herself. 

Some minds, of course, sink into inani- 
tion if an outward supply of nutriment is 
withheld. Others get up and begin to 
forage for themselves. Happy are these 
— when the transition period is over — 
when, after a time, the first and worst 
mistakes have been made and suffered for, 
and the only teaching that profits any- 
thing at all, the bitter teaching of experi- 
ence, has been laid to heart. 

Such a nature was Ruth’s, upright, self- 
reliant, without the impetuosity and im- 
pulsiveness that so often accompanies an 
independent nature, but accustomed to 
look at everything through her own eyes, 
and to think, but not till now to act for 
herself. 

She had been brought up by her grand- 
mother to believe that before all things 
noblesse oblige ; to despise a dishonorable 
action, to have her feelings entirely under 
control, to be intimate with few, to be 
courteous to all. But to help others, to 
give up anything for them, to love an un- 
fashionable or middle-class neighbor, or to 
feel a personal interest in religion, except 
as a subject of conversation, had never 
found a place in Lady Deyncourt’s code, 
or consequently in Ruth’s, though, as was 
natural with a generous nature, the girl 
did many little kindnesses to those about 
her, and was personally unselfish, as those 
who live with self-centred people are 
bound to be if there is to be any semblance 
of peace in the house. 

But now, new thoughts were stirring 
within her, were leavening her whole mind. 
All through these monotonous months she 
had watched the quiet routine of patient 
effort that went to make up the sum of 
Mr. Alwynn’s life. He was a shy man. 
He seldom spoke of religion out of the 
pulpit, but all through these long months 
he preached it without words to Ruth, as 
she had never heard it preached before, 
by 

the best portion of a good man’s life — 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


It was the first time that she had come into 
close contact with a life spent for others, 
and its beauty appealed to her with a new 
force, and gradually but surely changed 
the current of her thoughts, until, as “ we 
needs must love the highest when we see 
it,” she unconsciously fell in love with self- 
sacrifice. 
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| The opinions of most young persons, 
| however loudly and injudiciously pro. 
|claimed, rarely do the possessors much 
| harm, because they are not as a rule acted 
| upon ; but with some few people a change 
}of views means a change of life. Ruth 
| was on the edge of a greater change than 
she knew, 

| At first she had often regretted the 
| chapter of her life that had been closed 
|by Lady Deyncourt's death. Now, she 
‘felt she could not go back to it, and find 
it all-sufficient as of old. It would need 
/an added element, without which she be- 
gan to see that any sort or condition of 
life is but a stony, dusty concern after all 
—an element which made even Mr. Al- 
wynn’s colorless existence a contented 
and happy one. 

Ruth had been telling him one day, as 
they were walking together, of her sister's 
plans for the winter, and that she was 
sorry to think her time at Slumberleigh 
was drawing to a close. 

“IT am afraid,” he said, “in spite of all 
you say, my dear, it has been very dull 
for you here. No little gaieties or enjoy- 
ments such as it is right young mow 
should have. I wish we had had a picnic, 
or a garden so, Se something. Mabel 
Thursby cannot happy without these 
things, and itis natural at your age that 
you should wish for them. Your aunt 
and I lead very quiet lives. It suits us, 
but it is different for young people.” 

“ Does it suit yea! "asked Ruth with 
sudden earnestness. 


“ Do you really like 
it, or do you sometimes get tired of it?” 
Mr. Alwynn looked a little alarmed and 


disconcerted. He never cared to talk 
about himself. 

“TI used to get tired,” he said at last, 
with reluctance, “when I was younger. 
There were times when I foolishly ex- 
pected more from life than — than, in fact, 
I quite got, my dear; and the result was, 
I fear I had a very discontented spirit — 
an unthankful, discontented spirit,” he re- 
peated with sad retrospection. 

Something in his tone touched Ruth to 
the quick, 

“ And now?” 

“T am content now.” 

“Uncle John, tell me. 
grow to feel content?” 

He saw there were tears in her eyes. 

“It took a long time,” he said. “ Any- 
thing that is worth knowing, Ruth, takes 
a long time to learn. I think I found in 
the end, my dear, that the only way was 
to put my whole heart into what I was 
doing” (Mr. Alwynn’s voice was simple 


How did you 
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and earnest, as if he were imparting to 
Ruth a great discovery) “I had tried 
betore, from time to time, of course, but 
never quite as hard as | might have done. 
That was where I failed. When I put) 
myself on one side, and really settled down | 
io what I could for others, life became | 
ich simpler and happier.” 
He turned his grave, patient eyes “4 
Ruth again. Was something troubling | 


to 


mm 


ner 

“IT have often thought since then,” he 
went On, speaking more to himself than to 
he, “that we should consider well what 
we are keeping back our strength for, if | 
we find ourselves refusing to put the whole 
of it into our work. When at last one 
does start, one feels it is such a pity one 
did not do it earlier in life. When I look 
at all the young faces growing up around 
ne, 1 often hope, Ruth, they won't waste 
as much time as | did.” 

How simple it seemed while she lis- 
tened to him; how easy, how natural, this | 
lite for others ! 

She could not answer. One sentence | 
of Mr. Alwynn’s was knocking at the door | 
of her heart for admission; was drowning | 
with its loud beating the sound of all the | 
rest: 

“ We should consider well what we are | 
keeping back our strength for, if we re-| 
fuse to put the whole of tt into our work.” | 

She and Mr. Alwynn walked on in si- 
lence; and after a time, always afraid of 
speaking much on the subject that was 
first in his own mind, he began to talk 
again on trivial matters, to tell her how he 
had met Dare that morning, and had prom- 
sed on her behalf that she would sing at 
a little local concert which the Vandon 
schoolmaster was getting up that week to 
defray the annual expense of the Vandon | 
cricket club, and in which Dare was tak- 
ng a vivid interest. 

“You won't mind singing, will you, 
Ruth?” asked Mr, Alwynn, wishing she 
would show a little more interest in Dare 
and his concert.! 

“Oh no, of course not,” rather hur- 
riedly. “I should be glad to help in any 
way. 

“And I thought, my dear, as it would | 
be getting late, we had better accept his | 
otter of staying the night at Vandon.” 

Ruth assented, but so absently that Mr. 
Alwynn dropped the subject with a sigh, 
and walked on, revolving weighty matters | 
in his mind. They had left the woods 
how, and were crossing the field where, | 
two months ago, the school-feast had been | 
held. Mr. Alwynn made some slight allu- | 








| keep down a smile. 
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sion to it, and then coughed. Ruth’s at- 
tention, which had been distracted, came 
back in a moment, She knew her uncle 
had something which he did not like, 
something which yet he telt it his duty to 
say, when he gave that particular cough. 

“ That was when you were staying with 
the Danverses, wasn’t it, Ruth?” in a 
would-be casual, disengaged tone. 

“Yes; I came over from Atherstone 
with Molly Danvers.” 

“] remember,” said Mr. Alwynn, look- 
ing extremely uncomfortable; “and —if 
lam not mistaken —ahem! Sir Charles 
Danvers was staying there at the same 
time?” 

“ Certainly he was.” 

“Yes, and I dare say, Ruth —I am not 
finding fault, far from it—I dare say he 
made himself very agreeable for the time 
being?” 

“1 don’t think he made himself so. 1 
should have said he was naturally so, 
without any effort, just as some people 
are naturally the reverse.” 

“Indeed! Well, I have always heard 
he was most agreeable; but I am afraid 
— I think perhaps it is just as well you 
should know — forewarned is forearmed, 
you know — that, in fact, he says a great 
deal more than he means sometimes.” 

“Does he? I dare say he does.” 

“ He has a habit of appearing to take a 
great interest in people, which | am afraid 
means very little. I dare say he is not 
fully aware of it, or I am sure he would 
struggle against it, and we must not judge 
him; but still, his manner does a great 
deal of harm. It is peculiarly open to 
misconstruction. For instance,” contin- 
ued Mr. Alwynn, making a rush as his 
courage began to fail him, “it struck me, 
Ruth, the other day —~Sunday, was it? 
Yes, I think it was Sunday — that really 
he had not much to ask me about his 
week-day services. I—ahem! I thought 
he need not have called.” 

“T dare say not.” 

“ But now, that is just the kind of thing 


| he does — calls, and, er — under chestnut- 


trees, and that sort of thing—and how 
are young people to know unless their 
elders tell them that it is only his way, 
and that he has done just the same ever 


| so often before?” 


* And will again,” said Ruth, trying to 
“ Is it true (Mabel is 
full of it) that he is engaged, or on the 


| point of being so, to one of Lord Hope- 


Acton’s daughters?” j 
“People are always saying he is en- 
gaged, first to one person and then anoth- 
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er,” said Mr. Alwynn, breathing more | 
‘both Mabel and Mr. Alwynn should have 


freely now that his duty was discharged. 


“It often grieves me that your aunt men- | 


tions his engagement so confidently to 
friends, because it gives people the im- 
pression that we know, and we really 
don’t. He is a great deal talked about, 
because he is such a conspicuous man in 
the county, on account of his wealth and 
his place, and the odd things he says and 
does. There is something “about him that 
is different from other people. I am sure 
I don’t know why it is, but I like him en 
much myself. I have known him do such 
kind things. Dearme! Whata pleasant 
week I had at Stoke Moreton last year! 
Itis beautiful, Ruth; and the collection 
of old papers and manuscripts unique. 
Your aunt was in Devonshire with friends 
at the time. I wish he would ask me again 
this autumn, to see those charters of Ed- 
ward IV.'s reign that have been found in 
the secret drawer of an old cabinet. I 
hear they are quite small, and have green 
seals. 1 wish I had thought of asking 
him about them on Sunday. If they are 
really small — but it was only Archdeacon 
Eldon who told me about them, and he 
never sees —s any particular size — 
if they should happen to be really small 
” And Mr. Alwynn turned eagerly 

to the all-engrossing subject of the Stoke 
Moreton charters, which furnished him 
with conversation till they reached home. 
“ We should consider well what we are 
keeping back our strength for, if we re- 
fuse to put the whole of it into our work.” 


All through the afternoon and the quiet | 


monotonous evening, these words followed 
Ruth. She read them between the lines 
of the book she took up. She stitched 
them into her sewing. They went up- 
stairs with her at night, they followed her 
into her room, and would not be denied. 
When she had sent away her maid, she sat 
down by the window, and, with the full 


harvest moon for company, faced them | 


and asked them what they meant. But 
they only repeated themselves over and 
over again. What had they to do with 
her? Her mind tried to grapple with 
them in vain. 
close quarters with them they eluded her 
and disappeared, only to return with the 
old formula. 

Her thoughts drifted away at last to 
what Mr. Alwynn had said of Charles, and 
all the disagreeable things which Mabel 
had come up on Monday morning, with a 
bunch of late roses, on purpose to tell her 
respecting him. She had taken Mabel’s 
information at its true worth, which I fear | 





As often as she came to| 





was byt small; but she felt annoyed that 


thought it necessary to warn her. As if, 
she said to nome 4 she had not known! 
Really, she had not been born and bred in 
Slumberleigh, nor had she lived there all 
her life. She had met men of that kind 
before. She always liked them. Charles 
especially amused her, and she could see 
that she amused him; and, now she came 
to think of it, she supposed he had paid 
her a good deal of attention at Atherstone, 
and perhaps he had not come over to 
Slumberleigh expressly to see Mr. Al- 
wynn, It was as natural to men like 
Charles to be always interested in some 
one, as it would be unnatural in others 
ever to be so, except as the result of long 
forethought, and with a wedding ring and 
a set of bridesmaids well in view. But to 
attach any importance to the fact that 
Charles liked to talk to her would have 
been absurd. With another man it might 
have meant much; but she had heard of 
Charles and his misdoings long before she 
had met him, and knew what to expect. 
Lord breakwater’s sister had confided to 
her many things respecting him, and had 
wept bitter tears on her shoulder, when he 
suddenly went off to shoot grizzlies in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

“He has not sufficient vanity to know 
that he is exceedingly popular,” said Ruth 
to herself. “I should think there are few 
men, handicapped as he is, who have been 
liked more entirely for themselves, and less 
for their belongings ; but all the time he 
probably imagines people admire his 
name, or his place, or his income, and not 
himself, and consequently he does not 
care much what he says or does. | am 
certain he does not mean to do any harm. 
His manner never deceived me for a mo- 
ment. I can’t see why it should others; 
but from all accounts he seems to be fre- 
quently misunderstood. That is just the 
right word for him. He is misunderstood. 
At any rate I never misunderstood him. 
That Sunday call might have made me 
suspicious of any ordinary mortal ; but | 
knew no common rule could apply to such 
an exception as he is. I only wonder, 
when he really does find himself in ear- 
nest, how he is to convey his meaning to 
the future Lady Danvers. What words 
would be strong enough; what ink would 
be black enough to carry conviction to her 
mind?” 

She smiled at the thought, and, as she 
smiled, another face rose suddenly before 
her — Dare’s, pale and serious, as it had 
been of late, with the wistful, anxious 
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eyes. fe, at least, had meant a great 

deal, she thought with remorse. Ae had 

been in earnest, sufficiently in earnest to 

make himself very unhappy, and on her 
ount, 

Ruth had known for some 
Dare loved her; but to-night that simple 
unobtrusive fact suddenly took larger pro- 
portions, came boldly out of the shadow, 
and looked her in the face. 

He loved her. Well, what then? 

She turned giddy, and leaned her head 
against the open shutter. 

In the silence the words that had 

iunted her all the afternoon came back ; 
not loud as heretofore, but in a whisper, 
speaking to her heart, which had begun to 
beat fast and loud. 

“We should consider well what we are 
keeping back our strength for, if we re- 
fuse to put the whole of it into our work,” 

What work was there for her to do? 

rhe giddiness and the whirl in her mind 
lied down suddenly, like a great gust on 
the surface of a lake, and left it still and 
clear and cold. 

Che misery of the world and the inabil- 
ty to meet it had so often confused and 
weighed her down, that she had come 
back humbly of late to the only possibility 
vith which it was in her power to deal, 

me back to the well-worn groove of ear- 
est determination to do as much as in 

r lay, close at hand, when she could 

la field tolabor in. And now she sud- 
lenly saw, or thought she saw, that,she 
had found it. She had been very anxious 
as to whether Dare would do his duty, 
jut till this moment it had never struck 
her that it might be Aer duty to help him. 

She liked him; and he was poor—too 
poor to do much for the people who were 
dependent on him, the poor struggling 
people of Vandon. Their sullen, miser- 
able faees rose up before her, and their 
razy houses. Fever had broken outagain 
nthe cottages by the river. He needed 
help and encouragement, for he had a 
lificult time before him. And she had 
these to give, and money too, Could she 
lo better with them? She knew Mr. Al- 
wynn wished it. And as to herself ? Was 
she never going to put self on one side? 
She had never liked any one very much — 
at least, not in that way — but she liked 
him, , 

[he words came like a loud voice in 
the silence. She liked him. Well, what 
then? 

She shut her eyes, but she only shut 
out the moon’s pale photographs of the 


time that! 
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fields and woods. She could not shut out 
these stern besieging thoughts. 

What was she holding back for? For 
some possible ideal romantic future; for 
the prince of a fairy story? No? Well, 
then, for what? 

The moon went behind a cloud, and 
| took all her photographs with her. The 
| night had turned 5 cold. 


| To-morrow,” said Ruth to herself, ris- 


| ing slowly; “I am too tired to think now. 
| To-morrow!” 

| And as she spoke the faint chime of the 
| clock upon the table warned her that al- 


| ready it was to-morrow. 


| And soon, in a moment, as it seemed to 
| her, before she had had time to think, it 
| was again to-morrow, a wet, dim to-morrow, 
and she was at Vandon, running up the 
wide stone steps in the starlight, under 
| Dare’s protecting umbrella, and allowing 
him to take her wraps from her before the 
hall fire. 

The concert had gone off well. Ruth 
was pleased. Mr. Alwynn was pleased. 
| Dare was in a state of repressed ex- 
citement, now flying into the drawing- 
room to see if there were a good fire, 
as it was a chilly evening; now rush- 
ing thence to the dining-room to satisfy 
himself that all the immense and elaborate 
preparations which he had enjoined on 
the cook had been made. Then, Ruth 
must be shown to her room. Who was to 
jdoit? He flew to find the housekeeper, 
and after repeated injunctions to the house- 
maid, whom he met in the passage, not to 
forget the hot water, took Mr. Alwynn off 
to his apartment. 

The concert had begun, as concerts al- 
| ways seem to do, at the exact time at 

which it is usual to dine, so that it was 
| late before the principal performers and 
|Mr. Alwynn reached Vandon. It was 
| later still before supper came, but when it 
| came it was splendid. Dare looked with 
| 








anxious satisfaction over a soup-tureen at 
| the various spiced and glazed forms of in- 
digestion, sufficient for a dozen people, 
which covered the table. It grieved him 
that Ruth, confronted by a spreading ham, 
and Mr, Alwyna, half hidden by a boulder 
of turkey, should have such moderate ap- 
petites. But at least she was there, under 
his roof, at his table. It was not surpris- 
ing that he could eat nothing himself. 
| After supper, Mr. Alwynn, who com- 
bined the wisdom of the worldly serpent 
| with the harmlessness of the clerical dove, 
fell—not too suddenly —asleep by the 
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fire in the drawing-room, and Ruth and 
Dare went into the hall, where the piano 
was. Dare opened it and struck a few 
minor chords. Ruth sat down in a great 
carved armchair beside the fire. 

The hall was only lighted by a few tall 
lamps high on pedestals against the walls, 
which threw great profiles of the various 
busts upon the dim bas-reliefs of twining 
scroll-work ; and Dare, with his eyes fixed 
on Ruth, began to play. 

There is in some music a strange ap- 
peal beyond the reach of words. Those 
mysterious sharps and flats, and major and 
minor chords, are an alphabet that in some 
occult combinations forms another higher 
language than that of speech, a language 
which, as we listen, thrills us to the heart. 

It was an old piano, with an impediment 
in its speech, out of the yellow notes of 
which Ruth could have made nothing; 
but in Dare’s hands it spoke for him as 
he never could have spoken for himself. 

His eyes never left her. He feared to 
look away, lest he should find the presence 
of that quiet graceful figure by his fireside 
had been a dream, and that he was alone 
again with the dim lamps, alone with 
Dante, and Cicero, and Seneca. 

The firelight dwelt ruddily upon her 
grave, clear-cut face and level brows, and 
upon the folds of her white gown. It 
touched the slender hands clasped lightly 
together on her knee, and drew sudden 
sparks and gleams out of the diamond pin 
at her throat. 

His hands trembled on the keys, and as 
he looked his heart beat high and higher, 
loud and louder, till it drowned the rhythm 
of the music. And as he looked, her 
calm eyes met his. 

In another moment he was on his knees 
beside her, her hands caught in his trem- 
bling clasp, and his head bent down upon 
them. 

“I know,” he gasped, “it’s no good. 
You have told me so once. You will tell 
me so again. I am not goodenough. I 
am not worthy. But I love you; | love 
you!” 

In moments of real feeling the old 
words hold their own against all modern 
new-comers. Dare repeated them over 
and over again in a paroxysm of over- 
whelming emotion which shook him from 
head to foot. 

Something in his boyish attitude and in 
his entire loss of self control touched 
Ruth strangely. She knew he was five or 
six years her senior, but at the moment 
she felt as if she were much older than 
he, and a sudden vague wish passed 
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through her mind that he had been nearer 
her in age; not quite so young. 

“Well?” she said gently; and he felt 
her cool, passive hands tremble a little in 
his. Something in the tone of her voice 
made him raise his head, and meet her 
eyes looking down at him, earnestly, and 
with a great kindness in them. 

A sudden eager light leapt into his face. 

“Will you?” he whispered breath- 
lessly, his hands tightening their hold of 
hers. “Will you? ” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which 
the whole world seemed to stand quite 
still and wait for her answer. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, “I will.” 


“T am glad I did it,” she said to herself 
half an hour later, as she leaned her tired 
head against the carved oak chimney-piece 
in her bedroom, and absently traced with 
her finger the Latin inscription over the 
fireplace. “I like him very much. I am 


glad I did it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


For many years nothing had given Mr. 
Alwynn such heartfelt pleasure as_ the 
news Ruth had to tell him, as he drove 
her back next morning to Slumberleigh, 
behind Mrs. Alwynn’s long-tailed ponies. 

It was a still September morning, with 
a faint pearl sky and half-veiled silver 
sun. Pale gleams of sunshine wandered 
across the busy harvest fields, and bur- 
nished the steel of the river. 

Decisions of any kind rarely look their 
best after a sleepless night ; but as Ruth 
saw the expression of happiness and re- 
lief that came into her uncle’s face, when 
she told him what had happened, she felt 
again that she was glad — very glad. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” — Mr. Al- 
wynn was driving the ponies first against 
the bank, and then into the opposite ditch 
— “how glad I am;-how thankful! 1 had 
almost hoped, certainly; I wished so 
much to think it possible; but, then, one 
can never tell. Poor Dare! poor fellow! 
I used to be so sorry for him. And how 
much you will be able to do at Vandon 
among the people! It will be a different 
place. And it is such a relief to think 
that the poor old house will be looked 
after. - It went to my heart to see the way 
it had been neglected. I ventured this 
morning, as I was down early, to move 
some of that dear old Worcester further 
back into the cabinet. They really were 
so near the edge, I could not bear to see 
them; and I found a Sévres saucer, my 


| dear, in the library, that belonged to one 
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of those beautiful cups in the drawing- 
room. I hope it was not very wrong, but 
I had to put it among its relations. It 
was sitting with a Delf mug on it, poor 
thing. Dear me! I little thought then 

Really, I have never been so glad 
about anything before.” 

After a little more conversation, and 
after Mr. Alwynn had been persuaded to 
give the reins to his niece, who was far 
more composed than himself, his mind re- 
verted to his wife. 

“I think, my dear, until your engage- 
ment is more settled, till I have had a 
talk with Dare on the subject (which will 
be necessary before you write to your 
Uncle Francis), it would be as well not to 
refer to it before — in fact, not to mention 
it to Mrs. Alwynn. Your dear aunt’s 
warm heart and conversational bent make 
it almost impossible for her to refrain 
from speaking of anything that interests 
her; and indeed, even if she does not 
say anything in so many words, 1 have 
observed that opinions are sometimes 
formed by others as to the subject on 
which she is silent, by her manner when 
any chance allusion is made to it.” 

Ruth heartily agreed. She had been 
dreading the searching catechism through 
which Mrs. Alwynn would certainly put 
her—the minute inquiries as to her 
dress, the hour, the place ; whether it had 
been “ standing up or sitting down ;” all 
her questions of course interwoven with 
personal reminiscences of “ how John had 
done it,” and her own emotion at the 
time. 

It was with no small degree of relief at 
the postponement of that evil hour that 
Ruth entered the house. As she did so 
a faint sound reached her ear. It was 
that of a musical-box. 

“Dear! dear!” said Mr. Alwynn, as 
he followed her. “Itisafineday. Your 
aunt must be ill.” 

For the moment Ruth did not under- 
stand the connection of ideas in his mind, 
until she suddenly remembered the mu- 
sical-box, which, Mrs. Alwynn had often 
told her, was “so nice and cheery on a wet 
day, or in time of illness.” 

She hurriedly entered the drawing-room, 
followed by Mr. Alwynn, where the first 
object that met her view was Mrs. Alwynn 
extended on the sofa, arrayed in what she 
called her tea-gown, a loose robe of blue 
cretonne, with a large vine-leaf pattern 
twining over it, which broke out into 
grapes at intervals. Ruth knew that gar- 
ment well, It came on only when Mrs. 
Alwynn was suffering. She had worn it 
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last during a period of entire mental pros- 
tration, which had succeeded all too soon 
an exciting discovery of mushrooms in 
the glebe. Mr. Alwynn’s heart and Ruth’s 
sank as they caught sight of it again. 

With a dignity befitting the occasion, 
Mrs. Alwynn recounted in detail the vari- 
ous ways in which she had employed her- 
self after their departure the previous 
evening, up to the exact moment when 
she slipped going up-stairs, and sprained 
her ankle, in a blue and green manner that 
had quite alarmed the doctor when he 
saw it, and compared with which Mrs. 
Thursby’s gathered finger in the spring 
was a mere bagatelle. 

“Mrs. Thursby stayed in bed when her 
finger was bad,” said Mrs. Alywnn to 
Ruth, when Mr. Alwynn had condoled, 
and had made his escape to his study. 
“She always gives way so; but I never 
was like that. I am up all the same, my 
dear.” ; 

“T hope it does not hurt very much,” 
said Ruth, anxious to be sympathetic, but 
succeeding only in being commonplace. 

“It’s not only the pain,” said Mrs. Al- 
wynn, in the genile, resigned voice which 
she always used when indisposed — the 
voice of one at peace with all the world, 
and ready to depart from a scene conse- 
quently so devoid of interest; “but to a 
person of my habits, Ruth —never a day 
without going into the larder, and always 
seeing after the servants. as I do—first 
one duty and then another—and the 
chickens and all. It seems a strange 
thing that I should be laid aside.” 

Mrs. Alwynn paused, as if she had not 
for the nonce fathomed the ulterior reasons 
for this special move on the part of Provi- 
dence, which had crippled her, while it 
left Ruth and Mrs. Thursby with the 
use of their limbs. 

‘“‘ However,” she continued, “I am not 
one to repine. Always cheery and busy, 
Ruth; that is my motto. And now, my 
dear, if you will wind up the musical-box, 
and then read me a little bit out of ‘ Texts 
with Tender Twinings’” (the new floral 
manual which had lately superseded the 
“ Pearls”), “ after that we will start on one 
of my scrap-books, and you shall tell me 
all about your visit to Vandon.” 

It was not the time Ruth would have 
chosen for a ¢é¢e-d-¢é¢e with her aunt. She 
was longing to be alone, to think quietly 
over what had happened, and it was diffi- 
cult to concentrate her attention on pink 
and yellow calico, and cut out colored 
royal families, and foreign birds, with a 
good grace. Happily Mrs. Alwynn, 
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though always requiring attention, was 
quite content with the half of what she 
required; and, with the “ Buffalo Girls” 
and the “ Danube River” tinkling on the 
table, conversation was somewhat super- 
fluous. 

In the afternoon Dare came, but he was 
waylaid in the hall by Mr. Alwynn, and 
taken into the study before he could com- 
mit himself in Mrs. Alwynn’s presence. 
Mrs. Thursby and Mabel also called to 
condole, and a little later Mrs. Smith of 
Greenacre, who had heard the news of the 
accident from the doctor. Altogether it 
was a delightful afternoon for Mrs. Al- 
wynn, who assumed for the time an air of 
superiority over Mrs. Thursby to which 
that lady’s well-known chronic ill-health 
seldom allowed her to lay claim. 

Mrs. Alwynn and Mrs. Thursby had 
remained friends since they had both ar- 
rived together as brides at Slumberleigh, 
in spite of a difference of opinion which 
had at one time strained friendly relations 
to a painful degree, as to the propriety of 
wearing the hair over the top of the ear. 
The hair question settled, a temporary 
difficulty, extending over a few years, had 
sprung up in its place, respecting what 
Mrs. Thursby called “family.” Mrs. Al- 
wynn’s family was not her strong point, 
nor was its position strengthened by her 


assertion (unsupported by Mrs. Markham), 
that she was directly descended from 


Queen Elizabeth. Consequently, it was 
trying to Mrs. Thursby — who, as every 
one knows, was one of the brainless Cop- 
leys of Copley —that Mrs. Alwynn, who 
in the lottery of marriage had drawn an 
honorable, should take precedence of her- 
self. To obviate this difficulty, Mrs. 
Thursby, with the ingenuity of her sex, 
had at one time introduced Mr. and Mrs. 
Alwynn as “our rector,” and “our rec- 
tor’s wife,” thus denying them their name 
altogether, for fear lest its connection with 
Lord Polesworth should be remembered, 
and the fact that Mr. Alwynn was his 
brother, and consequently an honorable, 
should transpire. 

This peculiarity of etiquette entirely 
escaped Mr. Alwynn, but aroused feelings 
in the breast of his wife which might have 
brought about one of those deeply rooted 
feuds which so often exist between the 
squire’s and the clergyman’s families, if 
it had not been for the timely and serious 
illness in which Mrs. Thursby lost her 
health, and the principal part of the other 
subject of disagreement — her hair. 

Then Queen Elizabeth and the honor- 
able were alike forgotten. With her own 
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hands Mrs. Alwynn made a certain jelly, 
which Mrs. Thursby praised in the high- 
est manner, saying she only wished that 
it had been the habit in her family to 
learn to do anything so useful. Mrs. 
Thursby’s new gowns were no longer 
kept a secret from Mrs. Alwynn, to be sud- 
denly sprung upon her at a garden party, 
when, possibly in an old garment herself, 
she was least able to bear the shock. By- 
gones were bygones, and, greatly to the 
relief of the two husbands, their respec- 
tive wives made up their differences. 

* And a very pleasant afternoon it has 
been,” said Mrs. Alwynn, when the Thurs- 
bys and Dare, who had been loth to go, 
had taken their departure. “ Mrs. Thurs- 
by and Mabel, and Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Dare. Four totea. Quite a little party, 
wasn’t it, Ruth? And so informal and 
nice; and the buns came in as naturally 
as possible, which no one heard me whis- 
per to James for. I think those little 
citron buns are nicer than a great cake 
like Mrs. Thursby’s ; and hers are always 
so black and overbaked. That is why 
the cook sifts such a lot of sugar over 
them. I do think one should be real and 
not try to cover up things. And Mr. 
Dare so pleasant. Quite sorry to go he 
seemed. I often wonder whether it will 
be you or Mabel in the end. He ought 
to be making up his mind. I expect I 
shall have a little joke with him about it 
before long. And such an interest he 
toox in the scrap-book. I asked him to 
come again to-morrow.” 

“I don’t expect he will be able to do 
so,” said Mr. Alwynn. “I rather think 
he will have to go to town on business.” 

Later in the evening, Mr. Alwynn told 
Ruth that in the course of his interview 
he had found that Dare had the very 
vaguest ideas as to the necessity of settle- 
ments; had evidently never given the 
subject a thought, and did not even know 
what he actually possessed. 

Mr. Alwynn was secretly afraid of what 
Ruth’s trustee, his brother, Lord Poles- 
worth (now absent shooting in the Rocky 
Mountains), would say if, during his ab- 
sence, their niece was allowed to engage 
herself without suitable provision; and 
he begged Ruth not “to do anything 
rash” in the way of speaking of her en- 
gagement, until Dare could, with tke help 
of his lawyer, see his way to making some 
arrangement, 

“1 know he has no money,” said Ruth 
quietly ; “that is one of the reasons why 
I am going to marry him.” 

Mr. Alwynn, to whom this seemed the 
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most natural reason in the world, was not 
sure whether it would strike his brother 
with equal force. He had a suspicion 
that when Lord Polesworth’s attention 
should be turned from white goats and 
brown bears to the fact that his niece, 
who had means of her own, had been 
allowed to engage herself to a poor man, 
and that Mr. Alwynn had greatly encour- 
aged the match, unpleasant questions 
might be asked. 

“Francis will be back in November,” 
said Mr. Alwynn. “I think, Ruth, we 
had better wait till his return before we 
do anything definite.” 

“Anything more definite, you mean,” 
said Ruth. “I have been very definite 
already, I think. 1! shall be glad to wait 
till he comes back, if you wish it, Uncle 
John. I shall try to do what you both ad- 
vise. But at the same time I am of age; 
and if my word is worth anything, you 
know I have given that already.” 

Dare felt no call to go to London by 
the early train on the following morning, 
so he found himself at liberty to spend an 
hour at Slumberleigh Rectory on his way 
to the station, and by the advice of Mr. 
Alwynn went into the garden, where the 
sound of the musical-box reached the ear 
but in faint echoes, and where Ruth pres- 
ently joined him. 

In his heart Dare was secretly afraid 
of Ruth; though, as he often told him- 
self, it was more than probable she was 
equally afraid of him. If that was so, 
she controlled her feelings wonderfully, 
for, as she came to meet him, nothing 
could have been more frankly kind, more 
friendly, or more composed than her man- 
ner towards him. He took her out- 
stretched hand and kissed it. It was not 
quite the way in which he had pictured to 
himself that they would meet; but if his 
imagination had taken a somewhat bolder 
flight in her absence, he felt now, as she 
stood before him, that it had taken that 
flight in vain. He kept her hand, and 
looked intently ather. She did not change 
color, nor did that disappointing friendli- 
ness leave her steady eyes. 

“She does not love me,” he said to 
himself, “It is strange, but she does not. 
But the day will come.” 

“You are going to London, are you 
not?” asked Ruth, withdrawing her hand 
at last; and after hearing a detailed ac- 
count of his difficulties and anxieties 
about money matters, and after taking an 
immense weight off his mind by telling 
nim that they would have no influence in 
causing her to alter her decision, she sent 
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him beaming and rejoicing on his way, 
quite a different person from the victim of 
anxiety and depression who had arrived at 

Slumberleigh an hour before. 

Mrs. Alwynn was much annoyed at 
Dare’s entire want of heart in leaving the 
house without coming to see her, and dur- 
ing the remainder of the morning she did 
not cease to comment on the differences 
that exist between what people really are 
and what they seem to be, until, in her 
satisfaction at recounting the accident to 
Evelyn Danvers, a new and sympathetic 
listener, she fortunately forgot the slight 
put upon her ankle earlier in the day. 
The complete enjoyment of her sufferings 
was, however, destined to sustain asevere 
shock the following morning. 

She and Ruth were reading their let- 
ters, Mrs. Alwynn, of course, giving Ruth 
the benefit of the various statements re- 
specting the weather which her corre- 
spondents had confided to her, when Mr. 
Alwynn came in from the study, an open 
letter in his hand. He was quite pink 
with pleasure. 

“ He has asked me to go to see them,” 
he said, “and they are small, and have 
green seals, all excepting one ” — refer- 
ring to the letter—‘“ which has a big 
red seal in a tin box, attached by a tape. 
Ruth, I am perfectly convinced beforehand 
that those charters are grants of land of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Sir 
Charles mentions that they are in black 
letter, and only a few lines on each, but 
he says he won’t describe them in full, as 
I must come and see them for myself. 
Dear me! how I shall enjoy arranging 
them for him, which he asked me to do! 
I had really become so anxious about 
them, that a few days ago I determined to 
set my mind at rest, and I wrote to him to 
ask for particulars, and that is his an- 
swer.” 

Mr. Alwynn put Charles’s letter into 
her hand, and she glanced over it. 

“ Why, Uncle John, he asks Aunt Fanny 
as well; and —‘if Miss Deyncourt is still 
with you, pleasure,’ etc. — and me, too!” 

“When is it for?” asked Mrs. Alwyna, 
suddenly sitting bolt upright. 

“Let me see. ‘Black letter size about’ 
—where is it? Here. ‘Tuesday, the 
25th, for three nights. Leaving home fol- 
lowing week for some time. Excuse short 
notice,’ etc. It is next week, Aunt Fan- 
n ’ 


“T shall not be able to go,” gasped 
Mrs. Alwynn, sinking back on her sofa, 
while something very like tears came into 
her eyes; “and I’ve never been there, 
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Ruth. The Thursbys went once, in old 
Sir George’s time, and Mrs. Thursby 
always says it is the show place in the 
county, and that it is such a pity I have 
not seen it. And last autumn, when John 
went, I was in Devonshire, and never even 
heard of his going till I got home, or I’d 
have come back. Oh, Ruth! Oh, dear!” 

Mrs. Alwynn let her letters fall into her 
lap, and drew forth the colored pocket- 
handkerchief which she wore, in imitation 
of Mabel Thursby, stuck into the bodice 
of her gown, and at the ominous appear- 
ance uf which Mr. Alwynn suddenly recol- 
lected a duty in the study and retreated. 

With an unerring instinct Ruth flew to 
the musical-box and set it going, and then 
knelt down by the prostrate figure of her 
aunt, and administered what sympathy 
and consolation she could, to the “ cheery ” 
accompaniment of the “ Buffalo Girls.” 

“Never mind, dear Aunt Fanny. Per- 
haps he will ask you again when you are 
better. There will be other opportuni- 
ties.” 

“ T always was unlucky,” said Mrs. Al- 
wynn faintly. ‘I had a swelled face up 
the Rhine on our honeymoon. Things 
always happen like that with me. At any 
rate,” — after a pause — “there is one 
thing. We ought to try to look at the 
bright side. It is not as if we had not 
been asked. We have not been over- 
jooked.” 

“No,” said Ruth promptly; and in her 
own mind she registered a vow that in her 
future home she would never give the pain 
that being overlooked by the larger house 
can cause to the smaller house. 

“ And I will stay with you, Aunt Fanny,” 
she went on cheerfully. ‘Uncle John 
can go by himself, and we will do just 
what we like while he is away, won’t 
we?” 

But at this Mrs. Alwynn demurred. 
She was determined that if she played the 
réle of a martyr she would do it well. 
She insisted that Ruth should accompany 
Mr. Alwynn. She secretly looked forward 
to telling Mabel that Ruth was going. 
She did not mind being left alone, she 
said. She desired, with a sigh of self- 
sacrifice, that Mr. Alwynn should accept 
for himself and his niece. She had not 
been brought up to consider herself, 
thank God. She had her faults, she 
knew. 
them than herself; but she was not going 





No one was more fully aware of | imminent. 
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succeeded rather unexpectedly to the 
celestial spirit of her previous remarks, 
‘*you must be thinking about your gowns. 
If I had been going, I should have had 
my ruby satin done up—so beautiful by 
candlelight. What have you to wear? 
That white lace tea-gown with the silver- 
grey train is very nice; but you ought not 
to be in half-mourning now. I like to see 
young people in colors. And then there 
is that gold and white brocade, Ruth, that 
you wore at the drawing-room last year. 
It is a beautiful dress, but rather too 
quiet. Could not you brighten it up with 
a few cherry-colored bows about it, or a 
sash? I always think a sash is so becom- 
ing. If you were to bring it down, I dare 
say I could suggest something. And you 
must be well dressed, for though he only 
says ‘friends,’ you never can tell whom 
you may not meet at a place like that.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE FRENCH IN GERMANY. 


In the beginning of May, M. St.-Genest 
published two very sensible articles in 
the Figaro against the cry for revenge. 
He plainly informed his countrymen that 
only such people were speaking of war 
who risked nothing because they had 
nothing to lose; the French liked to be 
considered a warlike people, and to be 
told that their enemies were afraid of 
them, but as toa real war for reconquer- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine, all the propertied 
classes would be against it, because they 
would suffer most by it after the introduc- 
tion of universal service. The old ac- 
counts of Jena had been settled once for 
all by Frankfort, so the French had better 
keep silent. There isa good deal of truth 
in this; the fear of the Germans is much 
stronger than the hatred which French- 
men entertain against them, but the danger 
lies in the passiveness of the masses, 
which may be carried away by noisy dema- 
gogues, and the Parisian populace, who 
have nothing to lose. We have had a 
foretaste of this in the insult offered to 
the late king of Spain, as well as in the 
outcry of the French press when a visit 
of the emperor William the Second and 
the king of Italy to Strasburg seemed 
That visit was undoubtedly 


| planned, the horses of the emperor were 


to prevent others enjoying themselves be-|on their way to Alsace, and bills were 


cause she herself was laid aside. 
“ And now, my dear,” she said, with a 
sudden return to mundane interests that 


| posted at Strasburg for his reception, 
| when Bismarck and Crispi interfered, and 


prevented what they justly considered an 
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unnecessary provocation; so the matter 
was. allowed to drop, and General Mena- 
brea informed M. Spuller that his sover- 
eign never thought of returning by way of 
Strasburg. Nevertheless, the fact is that, 
whilst the emperor had a clear right to 
visit his Alsatian capital and show it to 
his royal guest, the exercise of this right 
was considered by the French press as 
an unwarrantable outrage. The danger, 
therefore, remains that some unforeseen 
incident may produce a conflict, however 
it may be abhorred by both nations at 
large, the more so as the political air of 
Europe is charged with electricity. 

In this condition of things it may not be 
without interest to show, by a retrospec- 
tive glance on the relations of France and 
Germany, that M. St.-Genest was not 
only right in maintaining that the peace of 
Frankfort should be considered as a final 
settlement of the disputes of the two coun- 
tries, and as the end of the French inter- 
meddling with internal German politics, 
but how immeasurably more Germany 
has suffered by France in the course of 
the last centuries than vice versé. 


I, 


THAT era of intervention began when 
King Francis the First, by a lavish outlay 
for buying up the votes of the electoral 
princes, tried for the German imperial 
crown. He was beaten by his rival, Charles 
the First of Spain, who outbid him,* who 
was supported by the pope and by the 
influential Frederic of Saxony, and by his 
German origin was more welcome to the 
electors, afraid that the French king would 
reduce their dependence to the level of 
his nobles. Charles the Fifth, uniting 
the crowns of Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Spain, might have been the most pow- 
erful sovereign of his age if he had under- 
stood the signs of the time; but he 
ardently hated the religious reform t¢ 
which was the great moving force of those 
days, and that brought him into conflict 
with the German Lutheran princes. The 
wily Francis the First, religiously indif- 
ferent, persecuting the Reformed creed in 
his country with a zeal worthy of the 
praise of Leo the Tenth, lost no opportu- 
nity in supporting the Protestant League 


* “Cogimur huic electioni totis viribus intendere et 
quia alii sunt, qui huic coronz czsarez quoque inniten- 
tur et pro ea ingentem vim pecuniarum offerant, et 
quedammodo electionem in auctione ponant.”? (Charles 
to his brother-in-law, King Christian the Second of 
Denmark, April 8, 1519 ) 

t In a letter to Pope Clement the Twelfth (Dec. 23, 
1523), he calied Luther ** hominem post homines natos 
scelestissimum.” 
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of Schmalkalden against the emperor, and 
at the same time, to the horror of the 
whole Christian world, made a covenant 
with Sultan Soliman, inciting him to at- 
tack the emperor in his Austrian heredi- 
tary estates. In the long struggle between 
Charles and Francis were many ups and 
downs, military as well as diplomatic, and 
it cannot be doubted that the emperor’s 
perverse hatred against the Protestant 
creed, the unscrupulous means by which 
he tried to suppress itin Germany, as he 
had done in the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Austria, and to establish his own absolute 
power, forced the German princes to avail 
themselves of his enemy’s support in order 
to escape annihilation ; but the foundation 
for French intervention in German affairs 
was thus laid, which has continued up to 
our days. Whenafter Francis’s death the 
emperor threatened to become all power- 
ful, the German princes, under the leader- 
ship of Maurice of Saxony, applied for 
help to Henry the Second, and accepted 
the king’s condition, that the Imperial 
cities Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Cambrai 
should henceforth belong to France—a 
concession which curiously illustrated the 
proclamation in which, at opening the war, 
Henry called himself the champion of 
German liberty, and protested that he had 
only taken up arms against the emperor 
by warm and disinterested inclination for 
the German nation, which, as he hoped, 
would reward him for such great benefit 
by an everlasting thankfulness. One of 
his German partisans, Markgraf Albert 
of Brandenburg-Culmbach, called himself 
a servant of the French monarch, and 
adopted the lilies of France in his colors. 
The king lost no opportunity of prevent- 
ing the settlement of the religious con- 
flicts within the empire, of fostering the 
distrust of the German princes against 
Charles the Fifth’s intentions, which un- 
happily was but too well founded; at the 
same time he induced the Turks to reject 
the humiliating proposals for peace of the . 
emperor’s brother Ferdinand the First, 
and, after the accession of Pope Paul 
the Fourth, a deadly foe of the house of 
Habsburg, made a league with him in 
order to crush the Spanish dominion in 
Italy. It was thus that Henry the Sec- 
ond, who cruelly persecuted the Protes- 
tants in France, and ordered a general 
thanksgiving for the re-establishment of 
the Catholic faith in England by Queen 
Mary, forced the emperor to conclude the 
religious peace of Augsburg (1555) with 
the Protestant princes, which annihilated 
his whole life’s endeavors to crush the 
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new doctrine — a humiliation which, tired 
as he was, determined him to depose his 
crowns, and to bury himself in a Spanish 
convent, where he concluded his days. 
By the treaty of Vaucelles (February, 
1556) Metz, Toul, and Verdun were defi- 
nitely ceded to France. 

Queen Catherine of Medici, in the first 
part of her reign, was inclined to come to 
an understanding with the French Prot- 
estants in order to vanquish her great foe, 
Philip the Second of Spain; and King 
Anton of Navarre proposed to the German 
Evangelical princes a general league of all 
Protestant powers, to be headed by Eliza- 
beth of England, against the enemies of 
their faith. But the Guises, who were in 
Philip’s service, adroitly availed them- 
selves of the theological hatred of the 
German Lutherans against the French 
Calvinists for dissuading them to enter 
upon these offers, and so the project came 
to nothing ; nay, some of these Lutheran 
princes, incited by their fanatic pastors, 
drew the sword for the French crown 
against the Huguenots, and were amply 
rewarded for this ill-advised help by Span- 
ish and French gold. When, however, 
Catherine was forced in 1570 to make 
peace with the Huguenots at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, Charles the Fourth sent Kaspar 
von Schomberg on a mission to the 
Protestant German princes, proposing a 
defensive alliance against Spain and the 
pope, if they would vote at the Reichstag 
for the abandonment of the Flemish 
provinces to France, and for raising the 
king, or at least a French prince, to the 
German throne. Nor were these offers 
unfavorably received, those princes being 
afraid lest the crown might become hered- 
itary in the house of Habsburg, their 
principal foe, and considering that, in 
yielding to the wishes of the king, they 
might impose upon him stringent condi- 
tions for this and that benefit of the Prot- 
estant creed. It was only by the sudden 
reversal of Catherine’s policy, which led 
to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, that 
this plan remained barren. The renewed 
attempts of Henry of Navarre, supported 
by Elizabeth, to bring about a general 
Protestant league, were baffled by the fa- 
naticism of the Lutheran zealots against 
the Calvinists, and only the constant civil 
wars of France prevented the internal 
struggles of Germany from having still 
worse consequences. It was ditferent 
when, since the accession of Henry the 
Fourth, those civi! contests were quelled; 
his tolerant wisdom indeed pursued as 
principal aim a general Protestant league 
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against the encroachments of the house 
of Habsburg, led by the Jesuits; but even 
in his project of a Christian European 
republic it was provided that never two 
princes of the same house should succes- 
sively be invested with the German im- 
perial dignity, in order to make the inhe- 
rent weakness resulting from the electoral 
monarchy everlasting. It is, however, 
impossible not to acknowledge that in 
Henry the Fourth’s policy general and 
generous instincts prevailed, and that his 
influence in Germany has been several 
times a favorable one; but when, under 
his successor, Richelieu became first and 
nearly omnipotent minister (1624), the in- 
tervention of France in German affairs 
took a most pernicious character. It may 
be said that in the prior part of his tenure 
of power his activity was mainly directed 
towards emancipating Germany from the 
crushing sway of the bigoted Habsburg; 
but since Gustav Adolf of Sweden, sup- 
ported by French subsidies, had made 
important conquests, Richelieu saw that 
by adroitly shuffling the cards he might 
realize a similar gain for France, and was 
resolved to push on the war till the ex- 
haustion of all parties allowed him to se- 
cure his prey. He did not live to see his 
projects fully realized, but his successor 
Mazarin continued his work in the same 
spirit, and the peace of Westphalia not 
only confirmed the French possession of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, but enlarged it 
by the acquisition of the landgraviate of 
Upper and Lower Alsace, Sundgau, Bri- 
sach, and the right of occupying the im- 
portant fortresses of Philipsburg and 
Pignerol. The Netherlands and Switzer- 
land were definitely severed from Ger- 
many, and Sweden obtained large posses- 
sions on the German soil; but perhaps 
the most ill-omened clause of that treaty 
was the right accorded, by the influence 
of France, to all estates of the Empire of 
concluding alliances between each other 
and with foreign powers. It was, indeed, 
added that such alliances should not en- 
danger the safety of the Empire, but that 
provision proved perfectly nugatory, and 
since the accession of Louis the Four- 
teenth the majority of the German princes, 
ecclesiastical as well as secular, were 
simply in French pay, and seconded, or 
at leart suffered, that ambitious sover- 
eign’s encroachments upon German soil. 
France at that time was the strongest and 
most concentrated monarchy of Europe. 
Louis was fortunate enough to find in 
Colbert the man who knew how to de- 
velop, in an unheard-of manner, the re- 
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sources of the country, who created a 
navy and a colonial empire, and at the 
same time the king happened to have 
generals like Condé and Turenne. Ger- 
many, on the contrary, was completely 
exhausted by the cruel Thirty Years’ War, 
which had reduced the number of its in- 
habitants to one-third, and the peace of 
Westphalia had provided no means for 
healing these wounds. Louis unscrupu- 
lously availed himself of this condition of 
things in order to enlarge his dominions ; 
he founded the Rhenish Alliance, of which 
he was a member, but in fact the head, 
gave salaries to its princes and their min- 
isters, as well as to German professors, 
such as Herman Conring, who even pro- 
posed to elect the king German emperor, 
and thus had numerous means for enter- 
taining discord among the Germans. Be- 
ing in the pay of Louis, the members of 
the Rhenish Alliance bound themselves 
not to allow the passage of the Imperial 
troops through their territories, when the 
king attacked the southern Netherlands, 
and by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) 
obtained some of their most important 
fortresses. At the same time Antoine 
Auberg, a royal councillor and attorney 
of the Parisian Parliament, published a 
book, in which he tried to prove that the 
greatest part of Germany was the old 
patrimony of the French monarch. This 
being rather too strong even for the Ger. 
man princes, they complained at Paris, 
and the king for decency’s sake sent 
Auberg to the Bastille, but soon released 
him with an ample gratification; that 
book, in fact, was the forerunner of the 
ill-famed Chambres de Réunion. He ex- 
pelled the duke of Lorraine from his 
capital Nancy, and took possession of the 
duchy, which was under the protection of 
the German Empire. He induced the 
Rhenish princes, by lavish subsidies, to 
assist him in his attack on the Dutch 
republic, although its fall would have 
constituted the greatest danger for Ger- 
many. He conquered Burgundy, which 
belonged to the Empire, and, notwith- 
standing the horrid atrocities which his 
troops had perpetrated in neutral German 
territories, had the audacity to declare to 
the Diet of Ratisbon that he believed he 
had sufficiently proved how much he had 
at heart Germany’s welfare. The peace 
of Nimwegen (1673) left France in pos- 
session of Valenciennes, Condé, Cambrai, 
Ypres, Maubeuge, and the whole of Bur- 
gundy ; it obtained the important fortress 
of Friburg in Brisgau, the key of the 
Black Forest and of Suabia, as well as the 
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free passage to Brisach. The only Ger- 
man prince who had taken up arms for 
Germany and the Dutch republic, and 
who had defeated the Swedes in the vic- 
torious battle of Fehrbellin, Frederic Wil- 
liam of Brandenburg, was abandoned to 
the vengeance of the French monarch, 
and obliged to ask from him terms by 
which he was allowed to keep only a small 
part of his Pomeranian conquests. Louis 
the Fourteenth at that epoch was at the 
height of his power; Charles the Second 
was kept in his dependence by the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth ; the Dutch were glad 
to have escaped perdition; the emperor 
was humbled; and the rod soleil by his 
prestige was, in fact, the arbitrator of 
Europe, who could boast of the best army 
and navy, and had the first generals and 
statesmen. This success only increased 
his thirst for conquests, and it was divided 
Germany again which had to pay the costs. 
At the instigation of Roland de Ravoulx, 
Parliamentary councillor at Metz, he es- 
tablished in the latter place, Brisach, 
Besangon, and Tournay, the ill-famed 
Chambres de Réunion, charged to inves- 
tigate what territories had formerly be- 
longed to the late French conquests, and 
to decree that the former should be re- 
united to the latter. These new-fangled 
authorities did their work thoroughly and 
pronounced duchies and principalities, in 
the whole nearly six hundred cities, vil- 
lages, market-places, etc., to be the lawful 
property of the French crown. The first 
to be sacrificed were ten free cities of 
Alsace, and then Strasburg, which was 
not conquered, but surrendered by traitors 
debauched by French gold, whereby, in- 
dependently from the material acquisition, 
the south of Germany was opened to the 
attacks of the Most Christian king, who 
at the same time incited the sultan to 
declare war against the emperor; and 
although, to his great disappointment, the 
capture of Vienna was prevented by the 
joint endeavors of Count Stahremberg, the 
citizens of the capital, Charles of Lor- 
raine, and Truchsess,* most of his en- 
croachments were finally ratified by the 
helpless Diet of Ratisbon. If by an act 
of internal policy, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in consequence of which 
his most industrious subjects found a new 
home in Germany, Louis has benefited 
that country, it was certainly against his 
will blinded by fanaticism; the series of 
his arbitrary interferences in German af- 


* It is a Polish fable that Vienna was saved by 
Sobieski (cf. Mansberg, Die Belagerung von Wien). 
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fairs suffered, however, no interruption. 
When in 1688 the Archbishop of Cologne 
died, the French ambassador at Ratisbon 
declared that his master would not allow 
any intervention of third parties in the 
election of the successor, and that if such 
should nevertheless be tried, the king 
would march one hundred thousand men 
into Germany.* In his anger at the Im- 
perial successes against the Turks by the 
capture of Belgrade, he took pretext of 
the perfectly legitimate succession of 
Prince William of Neuburg in the Palati- 
nate to declare war against the Empire on 
account of such usurpation, and by the 
most atrocious devastations to turn into 
wildernesses the whole Palatinate, the 
greater part of the margraviate of Baden 
and of the electorate of Tréves; Heidel- 
berg, Speier, and Worms ft were reduced 
to ruins, and while thousands of innocent 
inhabitants of these unfortunate countries 
perished by the sword or starvation, Louis 
caused medals to be struck in honor of 
these victories, and Boileau exclaimed, 
“Grand roi, cesse de vaincre ou je cesse 
d’écrire.” 

In the peace of Ryswick (1697) Louis 
was indeed compelled by the exhaustion 
of France to restore Kehl, Philipsburg, 
Friburg, and Brisach, but he kept Stras- 


burg and the full sovereignty over the 
other Imperial cities and possessions in 


Alsace. Besides, he introduced into Art. 
4a clause according to which, in the ter- 
ritories restored by France to their former 
proprietors, the Catholic religion, which 
the king, after his conquests, had tried to 
make predominant by all means, should 
remain in its present state—a clause 
which became a new apple of discord be- 
tween German parties. This proved the 
more important for the king, as in his 
favorite plan of obtaining the Spanish 
succession for his house, it was of the 
greatest value to him to keep Germany 
divided and unable to help Austria in her 
resistance against the project of uniting 
the French and Spanish crowns. For 
that purpose he made an alliance with 
Bavaria, which placed twenty-five thou- 
sand men at his disposal, and in return 
received, besides ample subsidies, the 
king’s promise to procure to the elector 


* Dangeau, Mém. et Fournail, ii. 46, 7 juin, 1688: 
“Le roi a fait déclarer a la Diéte de Ratisbonne, que, 
si quelqu’un vouloit traverser l’élection d’un électeur 
de Cologne, il marcheroit en Allemagne avec 100,000 
hommes.” 

t The present archivist of Worms has calculated that 
the damage sustained by that city alone was three 
million thalers — a sum which, according to the present 
value of money, is certainly equal to 3,000,000/. 
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the possession of the Palatinate, and to 
acknowledge the royal title, if he should 
think fit to adopt it. The second treaty 
of alliance was concluded with Max 
Emanuel of Bavaria’s brother, the elector 
of Cologne, who likewise for large sums 
of money placed auxiliary troops at the 
disposal of Louis and opened his for- 
tresses to the king. ‘These proceedings, 
however, brought the other powers to 
realize the danger which would menace 
the European equipoise and themselves 
if France should succeed in her attempt; 
they felt, as already the Great Elector had 
remarked, that the scent of the fleur-de- 
lys was getting too strong in Europe; the 
great alliance between Austria, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Dutch Estates-General was 
concluded, and when the Bavarian elector 
overtook by surprise the fortress of Ulm, 
in order to keep aloof the Imperial gen- 
eral Margrave Louis of Baden, the Empire 
joined in the declaration of war against 
France. Moreover, in order to win Prus- 
sia’s support, the emperor in this critical 
situation overcame his envy against the 
new power, and consented to the assump- 
tion of the royal title by Frederic the 
First. Under the command of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene of Savoy the 
allies completely routed the French at 
Héchstedt (1704), so that Louis in his dis- 
may is said to have exclaimed, * Le bon 
Dieu a donc oublié tout ce que j’ai fait 
pour lui.” At Ramillies the French lost 
most of the Flemish provinces, and the 
defeat at Oudenarde brought them to the 
verge of ruin. Louis was obliged to ask 
for peace from those very Dutch whom he 
was accustomed to treat contemptuously 
as shopkeepers and frogs in their fens. 
After protracted negotiations, the peace 
of Utrecht was signed in April, 1713, 
which declared that the union of the 
French and Spanish crowns on the same 
head was incompatible with the European 
equipoise ; as to the rest, England ob- 
tained the lion’s share, Germany was anew 
enfeebled by a long warfare on her soil, 
Tyrol was devastated by the Bavarians, 
Bavaria by the allies, the rest of southern 
Germany by the French, who extorted 
not less than nine million florins from 
that unfortunate country. After twenty 
years of peace, which mostly were due to 
the determinate position of King Frederic 
William the First of Prussia, war broke 
out again in 1733 by the endeavor of 
Louis the Fifteenth to embody definitely 
Lorraine in his dominions. He forthwith 
occupied Kehl, and after that act of overt 
hostility declared at the Diet of Ratisbon 
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that, intending no conquests, he had only 
done so in order to prevent the German 
princes from assisting the emperor’s spe- 
cial aims against France. Inthe question 
of the Polish succession by the prelimi- 
naries of Vienna (1735) the cession of 
Lorraine was indeed obtained, Duke 
Francis the Third of Lorraine being in- 
demnified by the succession in Tuscany, 
Germany thus again paying the price of 
the peace, although the antipathy of the 
Lorrainers against their new masters was 
such that, during the first years, no French 
soldier could dare to show himself out of 
his garrison without risk of being insulted 
and even killed.* 

The great elector of Brandenburg, 
when compelled to make his peace with 
Louis the Fourteenth, had prophesied 
“Exoriare aliquis ex ossibus ultor”— 
that man came indeed more than a gener- 
ation afterwards, in the person of Fred- 
eric the Second, who by his military and 
political genius raised little Prussia to a 
power of the first order. We have not to 
follow here the vicissitudes of his reign; 
suffice it to say that the peace concluded 
with France at Aix-la-Chapelle (1743) was 
the first by which that power made no ac- 
quisition at the expense of Germany ; that 
in the Seven Years’ War the king was the 
first German prince who by his sole 
forces completely routed the French at 
Rossbach (1757), and that by his heroic 
conduct, by which he kept at i the Con- 
tinent, coalesced against him, he wonder- 
fully revived the completely extinct na- 
tional feeling of the Germans. Although 
the proud and virtuous Maria Theresa had 
condescended to call Madame de Pompa- 
dour her dear sister, in order to win the 
support of France, the end was that Fred- 
eric remained in possession of the hotly 
contested prize of Silesia, and from a 
small German power rose to the rank of 
an arbiter of Europe ; and Germany, which 
issued from this long struggle completely 
exhausted, had to thank his diplomatic 
skill for a peace longer than she had en- 
joyed since the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 


II. 


ENORMOUS as was the drain of wealth 
and population which under French press- 
ure Germany underwent during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, it was 
even trifling compared to that of the 


* Noél, Mém. pour servir 4 l’histoire de Lorraine 
pendant les régnes des ducs Léopold, Frangois I. et 
“n-  pe 1698-1766, i. 221, ii. 230. (Nancy, 1840-41. 
2 vols. 
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Napoleonic era. Far be it from us to de- 
fend the insane attack of Prussia and 
Austria against the French republic in 
order to restore the cause of monarchy. 
Incited by the empress Catherine, who 
wanted to have her hands free in the 
East * and declared war against the Rev- 
olution in words without moving a single 
man, these two powers only served to 
reunite the French parties, ready to fly at 
each other’s throats, and were constantl 
beaten, till, by the peace of Basel, the left 
bank of the Rhine became French, and 
Austria lost a series of her most valuable 
possessions. But it was during Napo- 
leon’s tenure of power that the French 
sway ground Germany nearly to death. 
Frederic William the Second had 
sought to indemnify himself for his 
losses on the Rhine by the ill-advised 
second and third partition of Poland,t but 
Frederic William the Third since his 
accession had endeavored by all means to 
maintain peace, and for that aim had even 
suffered the rudest violations of German 
neutrality by Napoleon. When at last he 
seemed resolved to come to Austria’s 
rescue, his piteous minister Count Haug- 
witz suffered himself to be beguiled by the 
French emperor into the treaty of Schoen- 
brunn (December 15, 1805), by which 
Prussia accepted Hanover, and thus was 
brought into a hostile position to England 
and Austria. Nevertheless that treaty 
was but a shallow truce. Napoleon had 
vanquished Austria by the peace of Press- 
burg (December 25, 1805), but Trafalgar 
had annihilated the French and Spanisk 
navies; some years were necessary to 
re-establish them; he wanted in the mean 
time to overthrow the last remnant of the 
German Empire, and to place its middle 
and minor States under his protectorate. 
On the 12th of July the Act of the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine was signed, which 
placed at his disposal the troops of more 


* “J'ai beaucoup de projets qui ne sont pas ter- 
minés, et il m’importe d’avoir les coudées franches.” 
(Journal de Chrapovitzki, secretary of the empress.) 
The empress died, however, in 1796, before those 
projects were accomplished. 

t The paramount distinction between the first and 
the two subsequent partitions should not be lost sight 
of. In the first, Frederic the Second only took back a 
German country subjugated by the Poles after the un- 
fortunate battle of Tannenberg (1410), and, besides, a 
province necessary to establish the territorial continuity 
between Silesia and eastern Prussia. But he expressly 
(in his Memoirs) warned his successors to maintain the 
independence of Poland, as a necessary buffer between 
Prussia and Russia; and, so long as his able minister 
Count Herzberg continued, under Frederic William 
the Second, to direct the foreign affairs, that policy was 
strictly adhered to. Prussia guaranteed expressly the 
Polish constitution of 1791, by which monarchy was 
made hereditary ; and it was only after he had been put 
aside that Frederic’s warning was forgotten. 
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than a third part of Germany; on the 6th 
of August the emperor Francis deposed 
the Imperial crown. Frederic William 
the Third had now arrived at the convic- 
tion that Napoleon, who in the mean time 
had offered Hanover to Fox, was deter- 
mined to attack him, and early in the 
autumn mobilized his army. But the 
French conqueror was better prepared, 
and when on the 21st of September he 
left Paris could say with good reason, 
“My enemies attack me at the moment 
when I am strongest.” He _ beguiled 
Haugwitz into letting pass away the most 
favorable moment for taking the offen- 
sive, and then crushed the Prussian army 
at Jena. The emperor Alexander, allied 
to the king, to whom he had promised 
never to desert him, was beaten at Fried- 
land, and was not only iured into the 
alliance of Napoleon in the celebrated in- 
terview at Tilsit, but actually deprived his 
former ally of the district of Bialystock. 
Prussia not only lost all her territories as 
far as the Elbe, so that it was reduced to 
form a barrier between Russia and France 
by its countries between the Elbe and the 
Niemen (it lost 2,851 German square 
miles with 5,158,489 inhabitants, and kept 
only 2,856 square miles with 4,594,000 in- 
habitants), but even that peace was only a 
name, as one of the greatest admirers of 
Napoleon admits.* Even this reduced 
Prussia was only to exist for show. The 
French troops, which, according to the 
treaty of Tilsit, were to be withdrawn by 
the rst of October, 1807, remained in 
Prussia, and when Alexander complained 
of this violation of the compact, Cham- 
pagny, minister for foreign affairs at 
Paris, answered that the evacuation of 
Prussia was subject to its paying the war 
indemnity ; if the monarchy could not pay, 
it ought to buy peace by the sacrifice of 
another province, Silesia. Prussia would 
then indeed have only two million inhab- 
itants, but would not that be sufficient for 
the happiness of the royal family? The 
continental system was imposed on Prus- 
sia; all English goods were proscribed 
and confiscated, and even when Junot’s 
defeat at Cintra by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
compelled Napoleon to withdraw the 
greater part of his army from Prussia, he 
tried to represent this as a mere conces- 
sion to Alexander, and kept the most im- 
portant fortresses occupied. The king 
had sent his brother William to Paris in 
order to obtain a reduction of the contri- 


* Bignon, Hist. de France, vi. 367. 
t Lefébre, Hist des Cabinets, ili. 367, 368. 
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bution, which the country was perfectly 
unable to pay. The emperor kept the 
prince waiting for seven months, and then 
made exorbitant demands; he was exas- 
perated by the boldness with which Prus- 
sia’s illustrious minister, Baron Stein, had 
tried to prepare a future revenge by reor- 
ganizing the remaining rest of the monar- 
chy. Some letters of the baron had been 
caught by French spies; the emperor 
asked his dismission, declared “le nommé 
Stein ” to be an enemy of France and the 
Confederation of the Rhine, who was to 
be arrested anywhere, and confiscated his 
estates in Nassau and Westphalia. The 
emperor Alexander on his way to Erfurt, 
where he was to meet Napoleon, promised 
the king at Koenigsberg to do his very 
best for reducing Napoleon’s demands, and 
was himself interested in dislodging the 
French troops campaigning in Prussia 
from the proximity of his frontiers; but 
all he obtained was a reduction of twenty 
million francs on the demand of one hun- 
dred and forty millions, and Napoleon 
insisted especially that the Prussian army 
should not exceed forty-two thousand 
men. Inthe mean time a new war with 
Austria was drawing near. The king was 
disposed to an alliance with the emperor 
Francis, and even during the truce after 
the battle of Wagram tried to induce 
Alexander to accede to such a compact, 
which, supported as it-would be by En- 
gland, offered the only prospect of enforc- 
ing upon Napoleon a lasting peace. But 
Alexander could not as yet make up his 
mind for a final rupture; the English ex- 
pedition to Walcheren had miserably mis- 
carried, and Wellesley had been less 
fortunate in his late operations, the Span- 
ish army being completely routed by Soult 
at Almonacid. The Austrians gave way, 
and at the expiration of the truce signed 
the peace of Vienna (September 15, 1809), 
by which the monarchy lost two thousand 
square miles with three and a half million 
inhabitants, had to pay a contribution of 
eighty-five million florins and to reduce the 
army to eighty thousand men. The over- 
tures of the king of Prussia at Vienna and 
St. Petersburg had not remained unknown 
to Napoleon ; he had deeply resented the 
suspension of the Prussian payments of 
the contribution and formation of armed 


camps, and he consequently showed his 
ill-humor by new demands, alluding again 
to the cession of Silesia, and asking why 
the money was not paid when the govern- 





ment uselessly spent so much for its 


|army. The king remained firm in refus- 
iing to treat about Silesia, and Napoleon 
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dared not use force, because that would 
have been a violation of the treaty of 
Tilsit, tantamount to a rupture with Rus- 
sia, which was in his plans, but for which 
he was not yet ready. A new outrage of 
the conqueror during the deepest peace 
was the message to the Senate (roth of 
December, 1810) that he had felt himself 
obliged to embody in his empire the 
mouths of the Ems, the Weser, and the 
Elbe, observing besides that these re- 
unions were not the last, but the first and 
most important. Oldenburg, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, had thus become 
French without the slightest international 
pretext, simply because the emperor 
wished to have the whole coast in his 
power in order to prevent an English 
landing, to keep Prussia in a still tighter 
grasp, and to enforce the continental sys- 
tem on a larger scale. Stein’s successor, 
Baron Hardenberg, had no other choice 
than the policy of the weak towards the 
strong; he did his best to develop by a 
bold reform policy the resources-of the 
country and to maintain peace ; convinced 
that Napoleon could only be beaten by a 
European coalition, he saw that the time 
had not yet come, Austria being exhausted 
and allied to the great Jarvenu by giving 
him an archduchess as spouse, and Aiex- 
ander not having made up his mind to 
risk the decisive struggle, although he 
had declared at Paris that the annexation 
of Oldenburg by a friendly power had 
been “un soufflet que l’on me donne de- 
vant les yeux de l'Europe.” It was Na. 
poleon who decided to begin the war 
destined to crush the last continental 
power which still maintained a certain 
independence. The Prussian patriots 
wished for an alliance with Russia, but 
the French held the: reduced little king- 
dom in their hands, and nothing was to 
be hoped from Austria, which had been 
deprived of Galicia by Russia and was 
dissatisfied at the latter power’s refusal to 
terminate its war with the Porte. Neu- 
trality was impossible for Prussia in the 
coming war, because it would only have 
turned the country into a battle-ground ; 
the great army of invasion was in full for- 
mation, so the king was compelled to 
accept at last the alliance with France, 
which obliged him to assist Napoleon in 
his attack on Russia by an army of forty- 
eight thousand men and to place at his 
disposal the whole resources of the coun- 
try. We have not to follow here the | 
famous Russian campaign. After the 





retreat of the French army, the commander 
of the Prussian auxiliary troops, General 
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Von York, took the memorable resolution 
of concluding without any full power of 
his sovereign a convention with the Rus- 
sian general Paulucci at Tauroggen, De- 
cember 30, 1812, according to which the 
Prussian troops separated themselves 
from the French, and Alexander promised 
thatif the king would make common cause 
with him he would not lay down arms be- 
fore re-establishing Prussia in the territo- 
rial status guo of 1806. After much hesi- 
tation the king, while disavowing York at 
Paris in order to gain time, ratified this 
convention; he left for Breslau, issued 
the celebrated proclamation to his army 
and his people, which was answered by 
the general rising of the nation, and signed 
the alliance proposed by Alexander. The 
fate of the war between the allied powers 
and Napoleon, who strained his military 
resources to the utmost and had still at 
his disposal the contingents of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, remained waver- 
ing for a considerable time; but the 
celebrated interview at Dresden between 
him and Metternich, in which his blinded 
pride refused any concession, decided the 
accession of Austria to the league. Even 
after the most decisive defeats he might 
have retained his throne as a powerful 
monarch, for Metternich, being afraid that 
the re-establishment of the Bourbons 
might give a dangerous ally to Russia, 
offered him as frontiers “la mer, le Rhin, 
et les Alpes;” it was only his stubborn 
refusal of the concessions offered at the 
Congress of Chatillon by the allies which 
led to his overthrow, and only after Water- 
loo France was reduced to the territorial 
status guo of 1789. 


III. 


LET us now try to realize summarily 
what this period of French oppression 
and the shaking off of its intolerable yoke 
have cost Germany, and especially Prus- 
sia. One of the most ardent admirers of 
Napoleon, Bignon, avows that never a 
foreign occupation has weighed so cruelly 
on a State as that of Napoleon on Prussia. 
When in 1806 he began the war, he had 
not a hundred thousand francs in his 
chest. On the 1st of January, 1808, the 
intendant of the French army, Daru, cal- 
culated that the occupation had yielded 
604,227,922 francs, and the emperor him- 
self, on the gth of March, 1809, told Count 
Roederer that he had drawn a milliard 
from Prussia.* But this was not all; 


* Dumas, Précis, 19, 459, 463, segg-; CEuvres du 
Comte Roederer, i. 544. 
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even after the evacuation the country had 
to pay a heavy contribution; it was 
obliged to maintain the French garrisons 
at Kuestrin, Stettin, and Glogau; it had 
to furnish enormous requisitions for the 
French army, and the continental system 
oppressed Prussia’s economical condition 
more heavily than any other country. 
These sacrifices had to be borne by a State 
which, after the peace of Tilsit, was re- 
duced to a territory of 2,856 German 
square miles and four million six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Before the 
war Prussia’s net revenue in 1805-6 had 
amounted to twenty-seven million thalers ; 
after having lost the most fertile and 
densely populated half of its territory, 
the income would scarcely have reached 
twelve millions, if the war had not des- 
troyed the sources of its wealth. It 
therefore seems incredible that Napoleon 
could have tortured out the above-named 
immense sums from sucha little, impover- 
ished country; yet such is the fact. After 
the battle of Jena he imposed a contribu- 
tion of one hundred and fifty-two million 
francs ; the treaty of Tilsit stipulated that 
the evacuation of the territories remaining 
to Prussia should be subject to the pay- 
ment of the contribution, but it was 
understood that the amount of the requi- 
sitions was to be placed onaccount of the 
sums to be paid. Napoleon reversed this 
in order to have a show of motive for pro- 
longing the occupation, and besides asked 
a full year’s revenue from Prussia. Daru, 
therefore, presented a bill asking 130,- 
511,856 francs go cent. as contribution ; 
61,590,637 francs 53 cent. as revenue of 
eight months; other demands 6,624,475 
francs 24 cent. —in all 198,724,988 francs 
86 cent. From this sum 44,221,489 francs 
68 cent. were considered to have been 
paid, so that the French demand would 
still be the round sum of one hundred 
and fifty-four and a half million francs.* 
Napoleon, as Lefébre acknowledges,t 
knew perfectly well that Prussia was un- 
able to pay that amount; he only wanted 
a pretext for prolonging the occupation 
of the country at its own cost. The rev- 
enues of the State filled the French ex- 
chequer; contributions and requisitions 
were raised in a progressive style. The 
commander of Berlin, General St.-Hilaire, 
asked for eight hundred thalers, then for 
a thousand thalers, per week for his table ; 


General Vitry behaved in the castle of | 


Charlottenburg as if it belonged to him. 


* Duncker, Aus der Zeit Friedrich Wilhelms, iii. 
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The French sold all the goods of the 
royal manufacture of china; all the works 
of art in the royal castles were carried off 
to Paris,* or appropriated by the French 
marshals. In order to mitigate somewhat 
this oppression, the king sent his brother 
William to Paris, and even offered a de- 
fensive and offensive alliance. Napoleon 
refused it; he told the prince he knew 
that he could never rely upon Prussia; 
all the Prussians hated him. The contri- 
butions had to be paid; they were part of 
the combinations of the European policy. 
The execution of the peace of Tilsit de- 
pended upon Russia, which continued to 
occupy the Danubian principalities. If 
it was not fit for Prussia to maintain an 
army of more than forty thousand men, 
the surplus of the former war budget 
should be applied to paying off the debt 
to France. Baron Stein, indeed, agreed 
with Daru on the draft of a treaty, prom- 
ising the evacuation of Prussia with 
the exception of Stettin, Kuestrin, and 
Glogau, and reducing the indemnity to 
one hundred and twelve million francs ; 
but Napoleon took no notice of it; he 
violently complained to the prince of cer- 
tain Prussian functionaries who kindled 
resistance to France, and had the effron- 
tery to order the councillor of legation, 
Leroux, who had come with the prince, to 
leave Paris within five days. The Prus- 
sian government, unabie to resist, was 
obliged to swallow everything, and to 
withdraw functionaries who had only done 
their duty. The requisitions and exac- 
tions went on as before; in one district 
alone the French commissioner asked for 
four thousand of the largest trees from 
the royal forests for the artillery. It was 
only the course matters took in Spain 
which compelled Napoleon to change 
somewhat his policy. In order to be able 
to withdraw his troops from Prussia to 
the Peninsula, he was obliged to come to 
an understanding with Russia, and the 
French army on the Oder was a menace 
to that power. However, he availed him- 
self of the seizure of some letters of 
Stein by Soult to induce Prince William 
to sign a treaty which fixed the remaining 
indemnity at one hundred and forty mil- 
lions, although Prussia had already paid 
one hundred and forty-two millions in 
cash, and sixty millions by abandoning 





* Countess Voss, Sixty-four Years at the Prussian 

Court, p. 324. ‘I got the list of what the French have 

| either officially taken to Paris or simply stolen; in the 

| same wise all the royal castles were deprived of their 

| pictures, statues, vases, and costly works: it is an in- 
| credible list.” (Nov. 17, 1807.) 
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revenues. The private capital, according 
to Art. 25 of the treaty of Tilsit, was to 
remain untouched; yet in January, 1806, 
the Warsaw Gazette published a decree 
according to which all persons who had 
to pay interest or capital to the Prussian 
government were to pay their liabilities 
to the French or Saxon commissioner, an 
amount estimated at thirty million thalers. 
By this measure not only many private 
fortunes were ruined, but the credit of 
the Prussian bank and of the establish- 
ment for maritime commerce was severely 
endangered; decrees of December, 1808, 
and January, 1809, simply confiscated cap- 
ital of Prussian subjects in the former 
Polish provinces to the amount of more 
than twenty million thalers, which by a 
convention with Saxony were reduced to 
seventeen millions. Only when the gov- 
ernment had paid fifty million francs in 
bills, and seventy millions in bonds guar- 
anteed by the estates of the provinces, 
the French army evacuated Prussia, with 
the exception of the above-named for- 
tresses. As to the requisitions, they 
amounted from October, 1806, till Decem- 
ber, 1808, to 216,940,646 thalers, without 
reckoning the supply of horses (Berlin 
alone had to give 108,802 horses in eight 
months), and the devastations of the war. 
Duncker, who in his quoted work gives 
all the statistical details on official author- 
ity, thus comes to the conclusion that, 
irrespective of the one hundred and forty 
millions indemnity, promised by Prince 
William’s treaty and reduced at Erfurt, at 
Alexander’s instance, to one hundred and 
twenty millions, and of the maintenance 
of the French garrisons in the fortresses, 
which cost from November, 1808, to 
March, 1813, 37,973,951 francs, Napoleon 
squeezed from little Prussia, impoverished 
by the devastation of war and by the an- 
nihilation of its commerce, navigation, 
and industry, the sum of 1,129,374,217 
francs 50 cent. (/. ¢., p. 530). 

The other States of northern German 
oppressed by Napoleon fared equally bad- 
ly ; suffice it to recall the exactions of Mar- 
shal Davoust at Hamburg, who besides 
stole the whole deposits of the public 
bank in silver bars. The city, the com- 
merce of which was ruined by the conti- 
nental system, was made a fortress; the 
most distinguished citizens had to dig 
for erecting earthworks; churches were 
turned into stables, and thousands of in- 
habitants, unable to provision themselves 
for the coming winter, were expelled in 
the severest cold. Not less exasperating 
than these material losses was the over- 
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bearing conduct of the French. At the 
interview of Tilsit two little houses were 
erected on the raft; in one the two em- 
perors met to have their famous conversa- 
tion; in the other the king of Prussia 
was kept waiting, hearing even afterwards 
nothing about his fate. Napoleon treated 
distinguished German princesses, such as 
the beautiful Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
with the utmost coarseness ; * patriots like 
Stein, Gneisenau, Perthes, had to fly for 
their lives ; the editor Palm was shot be- 
cause he had published a book distasteful 
to the French; Wilhelm Schlegel, having 
said in an essay that he preferred the 
“‘ Phedra” of Euripides to that of Racine, 
had to leave Paris; French generals and 
prefects behaved as absolute masters ev- 
erywhere, and sovereign princes had to 
yield precedence to imperial newly cre- 
ated marshals. 

Austria in her heroic struggles against 
Napoleon was twice obliged to declare 
bankruptcy, which caused enormous losses 
to her population, and was reduced to less 
than half of her former dominions. The 
situation of the States forming the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, being allies of 
France, was undoubtedly better, but they 
also suffered heavily from the constant 
wars, for which they had to furnish their 
contingents at their own expense, and by 
the passage of the French troops. As to 
the losses in lives which Germany suffered 
during this period no approximate esti- 
mate can be made; they were simply 
enormous. Napoleon himself at the in- 
terview of Dresden with Metternich cyn- 
ically said, “ After all, my wars have cost 
me barely a million of men, and most of 
them were Germans ” —z.¢., Germans who 
fought for him. 

If after such exhausting drains of 
wealth and men the whole of northern 
Germany in 1813 rose as one man, to 
shake off the hated yoke of the conqueror, 
it was simply because the people felt that 
it was a struggle for existence. Their 
heroic efforts were scarcely compensated 
by the terms of peace; for Talleyrand 
persuaded the emperor Alexander that 
the restoration of Alsace, asked for by 
Prussia, was against the Russian interest, 
because it would weaken the throne of the 
restored ‘Bourbons, and only a _ strong 
France would be a useful ally of the czar. 
The war indemnity exacted from the 
French, then a nation of great wealth, was 
one milliard, to be divided amongst the 

* The queen died from a polyp on the heart, which 


(as the physicians say) was the consequence of too deep 
and lasting grief.” (Countess Voss, /.c., p. 380.) 
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allies. At that time the public income 
was abcut nine hundred million francs, 
and ten years after the finances were in so 
flourishing a condition that another mil- 
liard could be devoted to indemnify the 
emigrated nobility. On the other hand, 
Germany, and particularly Prussia, were 
after the war left in a state of exhaustion, 
which it required more than thirty years 
to overcome. 

Nor were the Bourbons, re-established 
partly by the success of German arms, 
good neighbors. Shortly before his de- 
thronement Charles the Tenth had come 
to a secret understanding with the em- 
peror Nicholas that, if he would support 
Russia’s plans in the East, the czar would 
not oppose the embodiment of the left 
bank of the Rhine. It was therefore per- 
fectly conceivable that the revolution of 
July was a most untoward event for the 
Russian autocrat, who constantly urged 
the king of Prussia to declare war against 
France in order to maintain the cause of 
legitimacy. But Frederic William the 
Third, although he knew nothing of his 
son-in-law’s betrayal, had learnt too much 
by sad experiences to follow that insidi- 
ous advice, and answered: “ Nicholas can 
speak at his ease; he would not have to 
face the brunt of the attack.” Under 
Thiers’s ministry of 1840 the clamor for 
the Rhine began again; even moderate 
and wise politicians like Tocqueville de- 
clared frankly that for France the frontier 
of the Rhine was a necessity. When in 
1848 the historian Frederic von Raumer 
was sent by the central power to Paris, 
General Cavaignac told him that France 
would never tolerate the unity of Ger- 
many. Napoleon the Third was con- 
stantly interfering in German affairs. 
When in 1854 a new Russian loan was 
admitted at the Hamburg Exchange, the 
French foreign secretary, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, imperiously demanded that this 
should be forbidden, although England, 
his ally, acknowledged that the admission 
was perfectly in accordance with strict 
neutrality. The emperor intervened after 
Prussia’s great victories in Bohemia, en- 
forced the line of the Mein, and asked for 
compensations on the Rhine, although he 
had taken no part in the war. During the 
following years of 1866-70 the French 
were clamoring for “revanche pour Sa- 
dowa,” as if they had been beaten, simply 
because they thought their prestige as the 
first military power tarnished. In the 
summer of 1868 I visited the late distin- 
guished writer Prévost-Paradol ; although 
bitterly opposed to the emperor’s policy, 
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he told me that the war between France 
and Prussia was unavoidable, because it 
was necessary for re-establishing the au- 
thority of his country, which, he was quite 
sure, would be victorious. My question, 
What made him so certain of success, he 
answered by saying: “I grant you have 
better generals, but it will be the French 
soldier who conquers.” When the unfor- 
tunate man, who had believed in Ollivier’s 
liberal transformation of the empire and 
had accepted the post of French minister 
at Washington, saw, after the great de- 
feats of 1870, that he had been utterly 
mistaken, he cut his throat. I must ac- 
knowledge that Thiers, whom I saw on 
the same day, and who still in 1865, when 
I was with him at Schlangenbad, had 
scarcely disguised his wish for that “ déli- 
cieux pays du Rhin,” held at that time 
different language. “You know,” he 
said, “how much opposed [I have been to 
all that has passed by the emperor’s fault 
in Italy and Germany ; but now the thing 
is done and cannot be mended, and I as- 
sure you that I am sincerely for peace. 
For of two things, one: either we should 
be beaten, which is quite possible, and 
that would be an immense misfortune for 
France ; or we should be victorious, and 
that would be the maintenance of despot- 
ism forever.” Consequently Thiers was 
against the insane declaration of war in 
1870, but he was hooted for his warning 
by his colleagues in the Corps Législatif, 
and no sincere Frenchman will deny that, 
if the fate of the campaign had been dif- 
ferent, they would have taken the left bank 
of the Rhine. Yet after the fall of the 
empire Jules Favre told Count Bismarck 
that it was against the honor of France to 
cede an inch of territory ; upon which the 
chancellor replied that French honor was 
not made of different stuff from that of 
other nations, and that he demanded Al- 
sace because Strasburg and the frontier of 
the Vosges were imperiously necessary for 
the military safety of Germany. It is true 
that, as my late friend Baron Nothomb 
wrote to me in May, 1871, the peace 
of Frankfort reversed the whole French 
policy since Richelieu ; but that policy in 
itself was a grievous wrong, because it 
based the greatness of France upon the 
claim of keeping the neighboring coun- 
tries in a state of division and weakness. 
As to the war indemnity of five milliards, 
it was certainly an enormous sum, yet it 
did not reach a three years’ revenue of 
France, whilst Napoleon from 1806 to 
1813 had extorted from Prussia more than 
thirteen years’ income. The indemnity, 
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which at first appeared fabulous, was paid 
with comparative ease; already in 1876 
the French budget was balanced, and if 
the finances have since become bad the 
people have to thank for it their leaders, 
who made the war of Tonkin, rushed into 
an immense outlay for unprofitable public 
works, and raised the expenditure for the 
internal administration by three hundred 
millions. 

It is in no invidious spirit of retaliation 
that I have tried to present a summary 
balance of what Germany has suffered 
from the French for three hundred and 
fifty years; it is only to show how utterly 
unfounded is the cry for revenge, and that 
we inflicted upon the French in 1814-15 
and 1870-71 not the hundredth part of 
what they have imposed upon us. As to 
the last war, no one denies that certain 
outrages did occur; but, in opposition to 
the foolish stories of the French press 
about clock-stealing, etc., we can appeal 
to unimpeachable French authorities, who 
acknowledge that, on the whole, German 
discipline was strictly kept up; no art 
treasures were taken away, as was the 
custom under Napoleon the First; the 
pictures of Versailles which glorified Ger- 
man defeats remained untouched; the 
king took quarters in a private house, 
whilst the castle was reserved to the 
wounded Germans and French; and the 
only revenge of history during the occu- 
pation of Versailles was that the empire 
was proclaimed in the same salle des 
glaces from which Louis the Fourteenth 
had launched his declarations of war. 

M. St.-Genest is right—the accounts 
of the two nations are settled by the peace 
of Frankfort. Germany only wishes for 
peace and a good understanding with her 
western neighbor, nor do the French peo- 
ple at large desire war; but they must 
learn to control their noisy demagogues, 
and not allow themselves to be led again 
into a struggle by which they certainly 
would suffer most. 

F, HEINR. GEFFCKEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN MACEDONIA. 


“ SALONIQUE — séle et unigue,” con- 
temptuously ejaculated our captain as we 
ran up the Thermaic Gulf, and, strangers 
as we were, ventured to remark favorabl 
on the distant view of Cassander’s capital, 
rising up the low hills before us; and so 
saying he lighted a fresh cigarette, turned 
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on his heel, and philosophically dismissed 
the unsavory city from his mind until such 
time as he should be actually there. Not 
so ourselves. We had not yet trod its 
malodorous alleys or stumbled among its 
perpetual puddles, and we only turned 
from the approaching picture of gables, 
domes, minarets, and cypress-trees set in 
a straggling frame of white wall, to look 
back at the grand prospect now emerging 
behind us from the mists of sunrise ; for 
hanging as it seemed in mid-air, with 
mighty base all enveloped in sea fog, with 
mile on mile of snow blushing rose-colored 
in the morning sun, was Olympus itself, 
awful asof old. Among the mountains of 
Greece it has no rival; and indeed there 
can be few in the world that so immedi- 
ately impress the beholder with a sense of 
magnitude. Seen, as it almost always is 
for the first time, from the sea, its height 
appears enormous, far beyond its actual 
measurement of not quite ten thousand 
feet, and the illusion is assisted by the 
vast snow-cap which in April comes far 
down its mighty sides. Its neighbors, 
both south and west, are by no means 
small, but it dwarfs them all alike, and 
verily one understands why the giants 
piled Ossa upon Pelion to attain its sum- 
mit. The snowy cone of the former was 
before us at the moment, and while we lay 
at Volo it seemed that nothing could be 
finer than Pelion’s shaggy, riven sides, 
whereon Jason cut the timber for his Ar- 
go, and Chiron trained Achilles to be 
Homer’s hero. But seen from Salonica, 
at morning, midday, or evening, the su- 
perb seat of Zeus triumphantly attests the 
constant appositeness of Greek myth, 
which honored it above all other moun- 
tains of the Mediterranean. 

Once past the venal douane. and inside 
Salonica, the force of both the captain’s 
epithets is amply vindicated. The princi- 
pal products may be summed as beggars, 
deformities, dirt, fruit, and Jews. The 
latter are lords and masters of the place, 
and almost make it appear a foreign city 
garrisoned by a handful of Turks. Even 
the ubiquitous and assertive Greek, who 
in most Levantine cities, and above all in 
his own country, is more than a match for 
the Jew (whence there are so few Jews in 
Greece) must yield to him here. For the 
first time one sees the Hebrew as he may 
have looked in the days of his indepen- 
dence; not as elsewhere occidentalized, 
pliable, transformed in outward habit and 
manner, if still bearing in his face the 
unmistakable signs of his origin; but 
erect, black-bearded, clad in the flowing 
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robe of his fathers, conscious that he is of 
the dominant race, though his fez pro- 
claims political allegiance to the sultan. 
In these stern, dark faces one sees at last 
the possible heroes of the Old Testament, 
if at the same time those that killed the 
prophets and consented to the stoning of 
Stephen. The women are picturesque, 
seldom really handsome, and in this are 
inferior to the Greeks. Seventy thousand 
Jews are there in Salonica at the smallest 
computation, out of a total population of 
some hundred and ten thousand; verily a 
city of Israel! Consequently the language 
of the place is the language of the Jews, 
a strange, degraded form of Spanish, as- 
suredly not understood in Seville, and 
rapidly approximating to the Levantine 
Italian. The latter tongue, even in its 
purer form, will serve the traveller better 
than anything else in this city of varied 
and villainous speech; it bears enough 
resemblance to their hybrid tongue for the 
Jews to understand it; the Greeks speak 
it fairly well; there are many pure Italians 
in the town; and a Turk understands it 
as well as anything beyond his own lan- 
guage. Greek is spoken very generally 
and very well; Turkish is necessary to 
command respect, especially in the rural 
districts ; but besides these three or four 
tongues, there is a medley of Bulgarian, 
Albanian, Wallach, and what not, which 
makes the old Via Egnatia which runs 
through the town a very street of Babel. 
A bye-street in Salonica is a slum in- 
deed, ill-paved and filthy and odorous to 
the last degree; but the quay is well 
paved and fairly clean, and the best walk 
in Salonica, if only for the view of Olym- 
pus down the gulf. Some three main 
streets run almost parallel with it, the 
middle one being in the line of the old 
Via Egnatia, paved during most of its 
long course, and the place above all oth- 
ers wherein to’see the strangest sights of 
Salonica. There congregates a confusion 
of nationalities and of dirt unsurpassed at 
least in Europe. The street is of course 
narrow, and a walk along it from the place 
where the Vardar Gate ought to be, but is 
not, thanks to a Vandal of a pasha who 
built his house therewith some years ago, 
to the rickety arch of Constantine, is a 
difficult, if an amusing performance. 
Now come two or three tattered zaptiehs 
(mounted police), clattering along the 
pavement with horses as ragged as them- 
selves ; now a pasha rides more gravely 
by, though he is quite as dangerous, pro- 
ceeding as he does, in a manner totally 
irrespective of foot-passengers; now a 
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Bulgar, with a string of hares or unsavory 
meats on a pole, swings his wares into 
your face as he turns to wrangle with a 
customer; there a dancing bear is block- 
ing the way and snarling at the delighted 
peasants who stand round him; here a 
string of camels, or two or three donkeys 
laden with perfect bushes of furze, must 
be avoided. These donkeys are often 
laden with long stakes for firewood or pal- 
ings, and these, catching the spokes of 
passing wheels, spin their patient bearers 
round like whipping-tops. Everywhere 
are porters oe on their bent backs 
those enormous and unwieldy loads which 
no man would ever carry out of Turkey; 
and all around such a confusion of high- 
pitched voices as can only be fitly com- 
pared to the parrot-house in the Regent’s 
Park. Every one talks to every one else 
from the back of the little shops where 
they sit cross-legged behind tpeir wares, 
and what with the intervening distance, 
and the multitude of competitors in the 
talking match, a man with a weak voice 
would have no chance of a hearing; con- 
sequently the struggle for existence has 
eliminated such, and they do not exist at 
this day in Salonica. 

The city wall and citadel, so conspicu- 
ous from the sea, are no longer in a state 
of defence, nor could they be made so 
now. They would delay neither Greeks 
nor Austrians, whichever is to get this 
portion of the spoils of dismembered Tur- 
key. But perhaps Greece had better con- 
fine her aspirations to Janina just at pres- 
ent, and not forget withal one or two facts. 
Turkish soldiers are ill-clad, ill-shod, and 
unkempt to the last degree, but they have 
proved over and over again that they can 
and will fight. Plenty of people who should 
know, assert that so far as sheer “ give and 
take” went, they were as good men as 
the Russians in the last war; and, fine 
troops as are the Guards who strut about 
Athens, it may well be that the Turkish 
soldier of the line can fight quite as stoutly, 
and he has the advantage of numbers. 
The Turkish infantry, if ill-paid, is very 
well fed, and has a real esprit de corps, 
begotten of the devotion to the Padisha, 
which in its wayis no less strong than 
the undoubted national spirit of mod- 
ern Greece; and if the powers were to 
stand aloof and see the battle out, the 
Turks might be nearer to Athens at 
the finish, than the Greeks to Constanti- 
nople or even Salonica. The latter per- 


haps are not wholly blind to this, and their 
present premier is not likely to lead them 
astray; but, after seeing Salonica, one 
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cannot but think that the “favorable con- 
juncture ” will have to be very favorable 
indeed, if King George is to sit on the 
throne of Cassander and Boniface. The 
Jews will always be directly opposed to a 
Greek occupation, the foreign elements in 
the place apparently desire no change, and 
even among the villagers, so often quoted 
as favorable to Greece, we fail to find a 
predonderance of Hellenic blood. It is 
another matter in Epirus; there the popu- 
lation is at least as Greek as in Attica, 
the Turkish hold is weak, and putting 
aside historical sentiment, the Greeks 
have a real claim on Janina by the Treaty 
of Berlin. In Macedonia they can only 
justify their claim by a somewhat imper- 
fectly understood past, for Demosthenes 
would hardly have comprehended the in- 
dissoluble integrity of Macedonia and 
Hellas, and might, were he to hear the 
phrase for the first time, even call it a 
barbarian lie invented in Pella; while if 
the Byzantine Empire be the justification 
—and the only really Greek Empire was 
that of Nicaea and its consequence at 
Constantinople after 1251 —the historical 
argument becomes very hard to follow in 
a time when Greece herself was Frankish 
and when Salonica was Genoese, Bulga- 
rian, or what not. Indeed, on this ground 
she might claim many other cities more 
accurately than Salonica. 

The antiquities are fast disappearing 
before time and the Turk. Of the Mace- 
donian capital there is little or nothing to 
be found, though much lies buried under 
the crowded houses at a depth of ten or 
twelve feet, as witness the fragments and 
monumenial inscriptions which are always 
turned up when the foundations of houses 
are disturbed; several have been found 
recently in the Jewish quarter, but the 
stone-masons do not allow them to sur- 
vive for long. An archeologist will al- 
ways find new ones by searching stone- 
masons’ yards and the like; but he will 
look in vain for many of those already 
published. Almost all will be of the Ro- 
man period, when Thessalonica had be- 
come animportant military and commer- 
cial station, the-capital of a province and 
the key of the Egnatian Way. Of Chris- 
tian Thessalonica there are remaining the 
many churches now converted, though 
with little alteration, into mosques. Mur- 
ray’s Handbook sufficiently describes them 
all, and it only remains to be said that 
their future preservation depends on a 
foreign occupation, for the mosaics are 
fast being ruined and the pillars chipped 
and defaced; while the original pavements 
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seem in most cases to have disappeared, 
for they have now a heterogeneous flooring 
of brick, fragments of Hellenic stone, and 
what not, and their frequent use as bar- 
racks or receptacles for refugees does not 
tend to their advantage. Of the famous 
or infamous Hippodrome, the scene of 
Theodosius’s massacre, no trace can be 
found ; and the same may be said of most 
relics of antiquity for which one searches 
painfully at Sa!onica,. The crowded town 
has swallowed them up. Occasionally in 
impenetrable gardens a broken column or 
two might be found, if an archzologist 
were allowed to search ; but, worst of all, 
the imagination cannot play in these busy, 
overcrowded streets as it can in open 
spaces. Not the least of the claims of 
Athens to be the most interesting ancient 
city in the world, rests on its open spaces. 
The Acropolis has only its ruins; weeds 
and grass grow between the stones and 
half bury the fallen fragments (save where 
the excavator has been at work during the 
last few years), and nothing obstructs the 
mind in its passage back to the day of 
former splendor. There is no jarring 
modernism, no break in the logical se- 
quence of decay. Around lie the Pnyx, 
the Museum Hill, the Areopagus, the wild 
waste of the southern slope, all alike de- 
serted, all ready to be peopled by the fiit- 
ting shadows of imagination, too delicate, 
too sly for the vivid colors, the moving 
throng, the noise, the dirt, the life of 
Salonica. 

The Turks are trying hard to simulate 
an interest in antiquities, and, being en- 
tirely ignorant thereof, regard the less 
ignorant with jealousy. Anything found 
of intrinsic value goes into the vast grave 
of the sultan’s treasury, if not arrested 
previously by the greed or the complai- 
sance of an official. A show is even made 
of preserving such dusty relics as inscrip- 
tions ; seven comparatively valueless Ro- 
man s¢e/@ are set up in state round the 
courtyard of the Konak, where the weeds 
grow over them and the children jump 
upon them. The usual archzological 
processes are not very well known yet in 
Salonica, and it needs some imperturba- 
bility to take a paper-impression either in 
the courtyard of the Konak or in the open. 
In the former, besides a gallery of sol- 
diers, boot-blacks, beggars, and so forth, 
your operations will be watched by the 
officials from the windows ; and possibly 
you will be presently summoned courte- 
ously to the Bureau of Public Instruction 
up stairs. The minister of public instruc- 
tion (whose office, it need hardly be said, 
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is a sinecure) has, as usual, nothing to do, 
and is the natural channel through which 
the governor-general may obtain a nearer 
view of a foreigner who, under the mask 
of putting wet paper on useless stone, is 
doubtless making plans of the Konak for 
the benefit of Austria. The modus ope- 
vandi is as follows: the minister is very 
desirous to converse with any one inter- 
ested in antiquities ; will you follow the 
messenger? Leaving your impressions to 
the tender mercy of the wind and the 
boot-blacks, you comply, and are intro- 
duced in bad French to one of those dirty 
bureaux peculiar to Turkey, where no 
work is ever done, but where a minister, 
a secretary, and one or two officers sit all 
day long drinking coffee, praying at inter- 
vals, and smoking incessantly. Presently 
comes the second part of the farce: the 
governor has had an antique pin pre- 
sented to him at Cavalla; will you be so 
good as to come into his room and tell 
him its value? You once more follow 
your guide, this time to a drawing-room 
upholstered in dirty yellow satin. The 
governor enters; you sa/aam ; the pin is 
produced, being a wholly valueless in- 
taglio in a modern setting; you solemnly 
pronounce it genuine and priceless, and, 
your photograph having been mentally 
taken by the officials present, once more 
salaam and retire. To take a “ squeeze” 
in the open is to be for twenty minutes 
the centre of a crowd consisting of all the 


dogs, boys, and loafers of the particular | 
quarter, an obstructer of traffic, and the | 


mark of a hundred questions in half the 
languages of the Levant. Not that the 
crowd is troublesome or offensive — far 
from it; it helps in every way it can, by 
putting its fingers on and through the 
paper to keep it on the stone, and only 
the necessity of getting a nearer view 
compels it to block out all the available 
light; but the whole ordeal is distinctly 
novel and conducive to a certain slackness 
in future as to taking impressions in pub- 
lic places. 

The town is safe enough, and the same 
holds good of the country for a few miles 
round. The streets are quiet at night in 
spite of the paucity of police and lamps, 
but there is no harm, and there may pos- 
sibly be some good, in carrying a revolver ; 
it will always scare a footpad in the town, 
if it is useless against a brigand in the 
country. Many travellers strongly dis- 


countenance the six-shooter in these coun- 
tries ; but the matter may be summed up 
in this wise: if a man has not self-control, 
if he is subject to sudden excitement or 
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terror, he ought not to travel in the East at 
all; if he is none of these things then a 
revolver, which he will probably never 
use, will often give him a _ confidence 
which may enable him to go into queer 
places and among queer people, and do- 
valuable work which he would otherwise 

have left undone. In extreme cases also 

it will serve against the fierce dogs on the 

mountains; in very extreme cases only, 

for he who slays the dog may have to do 

the same for the master. But if attacked 

by two or more dogs at once, for whom 

stick and stone have no terrors, a revolver 

must be used, or the matter may become 

serious, for the dogs are hardly to be dis- 

tinguished from wolves; if one dog is 

killed it will be enough, sometimes a shot 

in the air will be sufficient, and then you 

must avoid the shepherd himself as you 

best can. 

Two things have given Salonica a bad 
name : the massacre of the two consuls ten 
years ago, and the constant brigandage in 
the district. As to the former, it was the 
work solely of the lowest part of the popu- 
lace, infuriated by a religious quarrel 
with the Greek Church, and finally in- 
flamed by the gratuitous presence of the 
two consuls who were identified with the 
opposite party. The story was well 
enough known at the time. For some 
days the Mussulman population, alread 
distracted by the political troubles whic 
ultimately led to the deposition of Abdul 
Aziz, had been excited by the refusal of 
the Greek priests to give up toher parents 
a young girl who herself wished to enter 
the orthodox communion. On the fatal 
day a meeting was announced in one of 
the mosques in order to protest against 
this slight to the Mahometan religion, and 
nothing further would have occurred, had 
not the two consuls, impelled by a foolish 
curiosity, and relying on their inviolabil- 
ity, entered the place of assembly. They 
were recognized; the mob waxed furious 
at their insulting presence, and barred 
their exit. The leading Turks present 
stood round them as a guard, and for a 
long time kept the rabble at bay, and had 
the governor sent at once for the men-of- 
war’s men from the harbor (the soldiers 
were accidentally in the country districts), 
all would have been well; but he lost his 
head, hesitated, the mob broke down all 
resistance and beat and hacked the un- 
lucky consuls to death. In less than a 
week, seventeen ships of war were in the 
port. The Turks did all they could by 
way of reparation; they paid huge sums 
to the bereaved families, and hanged the 
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ringleaders on the quay, some in bravado 
fitting the noose to their own throats and 
jumping off the ladder. But the office of 
the victims and the terrible circumstances 
of the crime have darkened and perpet- 
uated the stain on the reputation of Salo- 
nica. 

The causes and character of Mace- 
donian brigandage are complicated by a 
possible political element; but it is no 
easy matter to learn the true state of the 
question. Turks and philo-Turks assert 
positively that it is supported by secret 
societies in Bulgaria and Greece, with the 
view of discrediting the Ottoman govern- 
ment in the eyes of the powers; but in 
spite of the preponderance of Greeks in 
the brigand bands, one is loth to believe 
in the complicity of the Greek nation, even 
through a secret society. In any case, 
the authorities are absolutely innocent of 
such foul play, and do what they can in 
the absence of an extradition treaty. It 
would be well, nevertheless, to be more 
careful, and not to allow notorious ruffians 
to harbor in Thessaly, as was asserted to 
be the case not long ago, for no diplomatic 
jealousies ought to give security to a 
blood-stained monster like the infamous 
Nicko, who was said to have lived for 
some time at Larissa. The taking of 
Colonel Synge was the least of this brute’s 
misdeeds, the atrocious character of which 
shocked even his own villainous profes- 
sion. Here is one which can be absolutely 
certified. Some years ago he took two 
little children, for whom he demanded 
four and three hundred /zras respectively. 
The larger sum was paid, and, like a strict 
man of business, he gave up the child; in 
the second case he had to do with poor 
parents to whom the sum demanded was 
an impossibility. Fifty vas were sent 
up, and sent back again. The wretched 
parents sold all that they had, raised a 
subscription, and got together another 
hundred. Nicko sent this back as before, 
with the brief message that, if he was not 
satisfied in three days, the child would 
not be living. He kept his word; the 
parents received the body in four quar- 
ters, and Nicko told his own horrified 
ruffians that business was business, in 
this as in anything else. 

But be the causes what they may, the 
country is never quite safe, even though 
no cases of brigandage have occurred for 
months, or even years. The Turkish 


authorities do their best spasmodically : 
but they cannot clear out Olympus, so 
long as the dubious frontier line runs 
Nor do 


among that mass of mountains. 
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they quite seem to realize the full extent 
of the offence against society and the dis- 
credit to themselves which are involved in 
the continual existence of brigandage ; 
for when they do lay the offenders by the 
heels, they often inflict upon them wholly 
inadequate punishment. A case like 
Colonel Synge’s galvanizes them into en- 
ergy for the time, while an angry consul 
threatens a visit from the squadron, and 
the deduction of the ransom from the Cy- 
prus surplus; but no one who knows Tur- 
key can expect that to last. Let no one 
make a mistake about the character of a 
Greek brigand chief; he is not a pictur- 
esque, chivalrous rascal, a king of the 
mountains, a Byronic freebooter ; he is a 
filthy, sordid, cruel trader in human flesh 
and blood, with as brutal an attention to 
business as the most unwashed, rum- 
drinking slave-master of fiction. To be 
sure, he is not in the habit of keeping 
ladies in bondage, because it does not do 
to be encumbered with captives who can- 
not keep up with his band in the flight to 
the mountains; if he is obliged, as in the 
last case, to take the wife also, he sends 
her back to treat for the ransom. This 
latter is a mere question of supply and 
demand, and an Englishman is worth a 
good deal more thananyone else. Nicko 
began with a demand for £20,000 in the 
case of Colonel Synge; and finally re- 
leased him (thanks to the diplomacy and 
unremitting exertions of Mr. Blunt, the 
well-known consul-general of Great Brit- 
ain at Salonica) for £14,000 and forty gold 
watches, the latter being bought for some- 
thing less than a pound a piece in Salo- 
nica. The money was paid in gold and 
every coin was counted and tested by the 
commercial robber, two or three which 
had become a trifle light being rejected ; 
and, as Mr. Blunt’s &avass ruefully re- 
marks, they gave 42m nothing for bringing 
it all the way up the mountain. These 
brigands seem to treat their prisoners 
fairly well, so long as all goes right, giv- 
ing them what food is procurable, and 
allowing them the use of newspapers and 
the like, sent up by their friends; while 
nothing delights them so much as to be 
regarded in the light of belligerent powers 
treating with the authorities on equal 
terms. But let any hitch occur, and they 
will threaten anything —from making 
their victim into a human bonfire with 
petroleum (as they did to Colonel Synge), 
to simply going through the pantomimic 
action four or five times a day of cutting 
his throat. These pleasant threats, com- 
bined with the torture of bonds and the 
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far worse agony of hope deferred, make 
a thirty days’ detention in Olympus a ter- 
rible ordeal which leaves an abiding mark 
on those that have endured it. 

There are never brigands actually estab- 
lished in the plain of Salonica; their 
haunts are the district under Olympus, 
and the mountains near Monastir and 
Serres ; but give them time to hear of a 
prize worth taking in the lowland, and they 
will come far and brave much to take it. 
Colonel Synge’s farm lay only three hours 
from the Vardar and was surrounded by 
a village, but the brigands attacked him 
and set his house on fire unmolested. Mr. 
Soutar was taken in the peninsula of 
Cassandra, the western prong of Chalci- 
dice, by the brigands from Olympus, 
Manuel, Aristides, and Nicolas, who 
crossed the gulf with their band of ruf- 
fians in a cazgue, and carried off their 
prize from the middle of a brigade of sol- 
diers. This will show that no one, and 
least of all an Englishman after these 
enormous ransoms paid by the British 
government, can ever be safe for long; 
and he must either make, as we did, short 
expeditions of two or three days only 
from a town, or take his chance. The 
old bands are now broker up, but some 
of their members are still at large, and 
the stray cases that occur from time to 
time near the mountains show that the 
danger still exists, and would become 
pressing did a suitable prize expose him- 
self. Police and guards generally are not 
of much avail; they would, and indeed 
could, do little against an organized at- 
tack, while with the solitary highwayman 
the traveller himself could probably cope ; 
but they certainly give an official air to 
the party which commands respect in the 
villages, and might make a weak band of 
brigands chary of attacking. In any case, 
if the consul’s advice is not implicitly 
followed, the captive traveller has no claim 
on his government for ransom. The bri- 
gand has, as a rule, no other calling; he 
is not an impecunious shepherd who takes 
to the road, as is so often the case in Al- 
bania, but his villainous trade is almost 
hereditary. He plays as a rule for his 
own hand, killing his prisoners if not ran- 
somed, or if he be too hotly pursued, as 


in the terrible case of Mr. Vyner in| 


Attica; but he doubtless takes to himself 
some credit for being a good if somewhat 
disreputable patriot. 

At the other end of the great marshy 
plain lies all that remains of Pella. We 
left the city founded by the weak, cruel 
Cassander, still as full of life as it had 
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| been through all its long, chequered his- 
tory; we came, six hours later, to the city 
of the mighty Philip to find it as though 
it had never been. A Roman fountain, 
two bits of fluted Doric columns near 
Alaklisi, a fragment of wall, some scat- 
tered rubbish, was all that we could find of 
the creation of one of the world’s master- 
minds, the city whereby Philip signalized 
the birth of the Macedonian empire, the 
city which gave birth to Alexander and 
moulded the destinies of two continents. 
And yet beyond all doubt this is as Philip 
himself would have wished; that it is 
desolate to-day while Salonica lives, is 
only the sequence of his far-seeing, ever- 
happy schemes. No one who has stood 
on the site of Pella and looked at the dull 
marsh and level plain below, marking the 
remoteness of the sea and the absence of 
all strategical importance in the position, 
can suppose for one moment that it was 
intended for the permanent capital of the 
new empire of Macedon. Little wonder 
that Alexander was suspected of a prefer- 
ence for an Asiatic capital Why then 
did Philip found it? Study the history of 
the Macedonian people, read Alexander’s 
speech to the mutineers at Opis (be it 
Arrian’s or be it Alexander’s), and it wiil 
become evident enough. Mr. Tozer, who 
is one of the very few who have been 


actually on the site, says that Philip 
wished to bring his people nearer to the 
sea than they had been at Vodina or 
Monastir ; he should rather have said that 
Philip wished to bring his people into the 
plain, to make them from wild mountain- 
eers the civilized world-conquerors that 


they became. Pella could never have 
been a port of consequence. When it 
was created, Macedonia was still shut out 
of her own seaboard and not yet prepared 
to assert her right thereto; bat Pella in 
the plain proved the essential point of 
departure, whence the transformed high- 
landers marched to subdue their whilom 
rivals of Thrace, to crush in Olynthus the 
Hellenic monopoly of their seaboard; to 
annex Thessaly, to spare Athens, to trav- 
erse Asia from the Hellespont to the Hy- 
phasis. Hence the enormous interest of 
this vacant site, the more suggestive for 
its very vacancy. 

No one who looks at the marsh can be- 
| lieve in its having ever furnished decent 
|communication with the sea; but at the 
| same time its unhealthiness is probably 
|mythical. We saw no signs of disease in 
| Jenidjeh, and felt no bad effects from our 
stay there. It is accordingly not for the 
port or canal that an archeologist should 
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search, but for the city itself in the neigh- 
borhood of Alaklisi. The object of our 
visit was to estimate the possible success 
of such research, and we were compelled 
to admit that it was by no means assured. 
The site is so vast, the indications are so 
slight, and the difficulties of procuring 
labor and obtaining security would be 
very great in existing circumstances. Add 
to this that the whole site is under culti- 
vation, and the proprietors must be bought 
out at a considerable cost from their fer- 
tile fields. If excavation be anywhere 
undertaken, it must be in the neighbor- 
hood of the track which leads from Alak- 
lisi across the main road, and which is 
marked by the two broken Doric columns 
aforesaid. The difficulties once over- 
come, much ought to be found, for neither 
Alaklisi nor Jenidjeh have stolen very 
much ; the city wall seems mainly to have 
been quarried for the latter. An uninter- 
esting, stifling, dirty place is this successor 
of Pella, in whose £han we slept in despite 
of noisy soldiers (collected there with a 
view to coming troubles on the frontier) 
and obtrusive entomological specimens. 
Far more interesting in many ways is the 
Bulgarian village of Alaklisi on the other 
side of the old site, with its barbarian 
population from whom we bought various 
relics of Pella, including some eighty 
coins, for about five shillings sterling. 
Jenidjeh is full of refugees from Bulgaria, 
living in very holes of the earth, though, 
we were told, of good position in their 
own country. A wild-looking lot is that 
one meets between the Vardar and Jenid- 
jeh, each sullen man sitting sideways on 
his mule or donkey, armed to the teeth, 
and riding silently on in Indian file. The 
customary salutations to the passing trav- 
eller seem little in vogue here, and alto- 
gether one hardly covets a more intimate 
acquaintance. The strangest group that 
we passed consisted of five dancing bears 
of all ages, sleeping peacefully in the 
sun by the side of their snoring masters. 
Animal life was further represented by 
numbers of buffaloes, used for draught, 
countless coneys or lemurs, cranes and 
herons in the marshes, and storks on trees 
and chimneys. Near the fountain of Pel 
an eagle has also taken possession of a 
tree, but he sailed away unscathed from 
an attack with our only available weapon 
of long range, a Martini rifle. 

But whatever the defects of Pella as a 
site, whatever the dulness and deadness 
of its marshes, one need only lift one’s 
eyes to the glorious mountain ring en- 
circling it in a half-moon from the su- 
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perb Olympus to the long, white-capped 
blue line running down in front of Cavalla, 
It was worth the journey to stand in the 
centre of that gorgeous arc, even had the 
site of Pella no other interest; and we 
left the solitary plateau, if with subdued 
hopes of resuscitating the city of Philip, 
at least with an understanding of the mo- 
tives of its foundation. 
D. G. HOGARTH. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SEEN AND LOST. 


WE can imagine what the feelings of a 
lapidary would be —an enthusiast whose 
life is given to the study of precious 
stones, and whose sole delight is in the 
contemplation of their manifold beauty — 
if a stranger should come ir to him, and, 
opening his hand, exhibit a new unknown 
gem, splendid as ruby or as sapphire, yet 
manifestly no mere variety of any familiar 
stone, but differing as widely from all oth- 
ers as diamond from opal or cat’s-eye ; and 
then, just when he is beginning to rejoice 
in that strange, exquisite loveliness, the 
hand should close and the stranger, witha 
mocking ‘smile on his lips, go forth and 
disappear from sight in the crowd. A 
feeling such as that would be is not unfre- 
quently experienced by the field naturalist 
whose favored lot it is to live in a country 
not yet “thoroughly worked out,” with its 
every wild inhabitant scientifically named, 
accurately described, and skilfully figured 
in some colossal monograph. One swift 
glance of the practised eye, ever eagerly 
searching for some new thing, and he 
knows that here at length is a form never 
previously seen by him; but his joy is 
perhaps only for a few moments, and the 
prize is snatched from sight forever. The 
lapidary might have some doubts; he 
might think that the stranger had, after 
all, only mocked him with the sight of a 
wonderful artificial gem, and that a close 
examination would have proved its worth- 
lessness; but the naturalist can have no 
doubts; if he is an enthusiast, well ac- 
quainted with the fauna of his district, and 
has good eyesight, he knows that there is 
no mistake; for there it is, the new, 
strange form, photographed by instanta- 
neous process on his mind, and there it 
will remain, a tantalizing image, its sharp 
lines and fresh coloring unblurred by time. 

Walking in some open forest glade, he 
may look up just in time to see a great, 
strange butterfly —a blue Morpho, let us 
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say, wandering in some far country where | gone, like a dream, a phantom, the quaint, 


this angel insect is unknown — passing 
athwart his vision with careless, buoyant 
flight, the most sylph-like thing in nature, 
and all blue and pure like its aérial home, 
but with a more delicate and wonderful 
brilliance in its cerulean color, giving 
such unimaginable glory to its broad, airy 
wings; and tien, almost before his soul 
has had time to feel its joy, it may soar 
away unloitering over the tall trees, to be 
seen no more. 

But the admiration, the delight, and the 
desire are equally great, and the loss just 
as’ keenly felt, whether the strange species 
seen happens to be one surpassingly beau- 
tiful or not. Its newness is to the natu- 
ralist its greatest attraction. How beau- 
tiful beyond all others seems a certain 
small unnamed brown bird to my mind! 
So many years have passed and its image 
has not yet grown dim; yet I saw it only 
for a few moments, when it hopped out 
from the thick foliage and perched within 
two or three yards of me, not afraid, but 
only curious ; and after peering at me first 
with one eye and then the other, and wip- 
ing its small dagger on a twig, it flew away 
and was seen no more. For many days I 


sought for it, and for years waited its: 


reappearance, and it was more to me than 
ninety and nine birds which I had always 
known; yet it was very modest, dressed 
in a brown suit, very pale on the breast 
and white on the throat, and for distinc- 
tion a straw-colored stripe over the eye — 
that ribbon which Queen Nature bestows 
on so many of her feathered subjects, in 
recognition, I suppose, of some small and 
common kind of merit. If I should meet 
with it in a collection I should know it 
again; only, in that case it would look 
plain and homely to me —this little bird 
that for a time made all others seem un- 
beautiful. 

Even aricher prize may come in sight 
for a brief period —one of the nobler 
mammalians, which are fewer in number, 
and bound to earth like ourselves, and 
therefore so much better known than the 
wandering children of air. In some se- 
cluded spot, resting amidst luxuriant herb- 
age or forest undergrowth, a slight rustling 
makes us start, and, lo! looking at us 
from the clustering leaves, a strange face ; 
the leaf-like ears erect, the dark eyes round 
with astonishment, and the sharp black 
nose twitching and sniffing audibly, to 
take in the unfamiliar flavor of a human 
presence from the air, like the pursed-up 
and smacking lips of a wine-drinker tast- 
ing a new vintage. No sooner seen than 


furry face to be thereafter only an image 
in memory. 

Sometimes the prize may be a very rich 
one, and actually within reach of the hand 
— challenging the hand, as it were, to 
grasp it, and yet presently slip away to be 
seen no more, although it may be sought 
for day after day, with a hungry longing 
comparable to that of some poor tramp 
who finds a gold doubloon in the forest, 
and just when he is beginning to realize 
all that it means to him drops it in the 
grass and cannot find it again. There is 
not the faintest motion in the foliage, no 
rustle of any dry leaf, and yet we know 
that something has moved — something 
has come or has gone ; and, gazing fixedly 
at one spot, we suddenly see that it is still 
'there, close to us, the pointed ophidian 
head and long neck, not drawn back and 
threatening, but sloping forward, dark and 
polished as the green and purple weed- 
stems springing from marshy soil, and 
with an irregular chain of spots extending 
down the side. Motionless, too, as the 
stems it is; but presently the tongue, 
crimson and black and glistening, darts 
out and flickers, like a small jet of smoke 
and flame, and is withdrawn; then the 
smooth serpent head drops down, and the 
thing is gone. 

There are ophiologists who never tire 
of telling you that it is the simplest thing 
in the world to distinguish the venomous 
from the non-venomous species. Behold, 
this is a ring-snake, and this is a viper; 
how can things so manifestly different be 
confounded? I should like to see one of 
these clever gentlemen, when sitting 
amidst the herbage, suddenly discovering 
a serpent at his side —neither ring-snake 
nor viper, nor any species known to him 
in a state of nature or in a glass bottle. 
A serpent motionless as if cut out of 
stone, but the lifted head and neck glitter- 
ing with life and energy. No doubt he 
would instantly reflect that (out of Aus- 
tralia) the chances are at least five to one 
in favor of any strange ophidian one may 
encounter being innocuous; at the same 
instant he would consider the form and 
comparative thickness of the tail, or, that 
being hidden, the shape of the head and 
j neck, and without hesitation put forth his 
| hand and boldly grasp the prize. Harm- 
| less snakes seldom show fight, and, in any 
| case, their small teeth inflict a very slight 
| wound. 
| One of my earliest experiences of see- 
| ing and losing relates to a humming-bird 
| —a veritable “ jewel of ornithology.” 1 
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was only a boy at the time, but pretty 
well acquainted with the birds of the dis- 
trict I lived in, near La Plata River, and 
among them were three species of the 
humming-bird. One spring day I saw a 
fourth —a wonderful little thing, only half 
as big as the smallest of the other three 
— Phaithornis splendens —and scarcely 
larger than a bumble-bee. I was within 
three feet of it as it sucked at the flowers, 
suspended motionless in the air, the wings 
appearing formless and mist-like from 
their rapid vibratory motion, but the rest 
of the upper plumage was seen distinctly 
as anything can be seen. The head and 
neck and upper part of the back were 
emerald green, with the metallic glitter 
usually seen in the burnished scale-like 
feathers of these small birds ; the lower 
half of the back was velvet black; the 
tail and tail-coverts white as snow. On 
two other occasions, at intervals of a few 
days, I saw this brilliant little stranger, 
always very near, and tried without suc- 
cess to capture it, after which it disap- 
peared from the plantation. Four years 
later I saw it once again not far from the 
same place. It was late in summer, and 
I was out walking on the level plain where 
the ground was carpeted with short grass, 
and nothing else grew there except a soli- 


tary stunted cardoon thistle-bush with one 
flower on its central stem above the grey- 


green, artichoke-like leaves. The disc of 
the great thorny blossom was as broad as 
that of a sunflower, purple in color, deli- 
cately frosted with white ; on this flat disc 
several insects were feeding —flies, fire- 
flies, and small wasps — and I paused for 
a few minutes in my walk to watch them. 
Suddenly asmall, misty object flew swiftly 
downwards past my face, and paused mo- 
tionless in the air an inch or twotabove 
the rim of the flower. Once more my 
lost humming-bird, which I remembered 
so well! The exquisitely graceful form, 
half circled by the misty, moth-like wings, 
the glittering green and velvet-black man- 
tle, and snow-white tail spread open like 
a fan —there it hung like a beautiful, bird- 
shaped gem, suspended by an invisible 
gossamer thread. One — two — three mo- 
ments passed, while I gazed, trembling 
with rapturous excitement, and then, be- 
fore 1 had time to collect my faculties and 
make a forlorn attempt to capture it with 
my hat, away it flew, gliding so swiftly on 
the air that form and color were instantly 
lost, and in appearance it was only an ob- 
scure grey line traced rapidly along the low 
sky and fading quickly out of sight. 
that was the last I ever saw of it. 


AND LOST. 
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The case of this small “ winged gem,” 
still wandering nameless in the wilds, re- 
minds me of yet another bird seen and 
lost, also remarkable for its diminutive 
size. For years I looked for it, and when 
the wished opportunity came, and it was 
in my power to secure it, I refrained ; and 
fate punished me by never permitting me 
to see it again. On several occasions 
while riding on the pampas I had caught 
glimpses of this minute bird flitting up 
moth-like, with uncertain tremulous flight, 
and again dipping into the weeds, tall 
grass, or thistles, Its plumage was yel- 
lowish in hue, like sere dead herbage, and 
its extremely slender body looked longer 
and slimmer than it was, owing to the 
great length of its tail, or of the two mid- 
dle tail-feathers. I knew that it was a 
Synallaxis—a genus of small birds of 
the South American family Dendrocolap- 
tide, which contains about two hundred 
and thirty species already described. A 
numerous family of inconspicuous birds, 
dull-looking in their homely brown colors, 
and without a song among them. The 
loss of this small bird might then be 
thought a trivial matter, especially when 
it is known that every year adds to the 
long list of species. But it is not so, for 
these are wise little birds, more interest- 
ing —I had almost said more beautiful — 
in their wisdom, or wisdom-simulating in- 
stincts, than the quatzel in its resplendent 
green, or the cock-of-the-rock in its vivid 
scarlet plumage. In nest-making they 
show the utmost ingenuity, and do not, 
hike the members of some other families 
and orders — pigeons and humming-birds, 
for instance — follow one plan or style, 
but their architecture exhibits endless 
variety. They excavate deep tunnels in 
the solid earth, feeble folk as they are, 
and others rear solid clay structures that 
no egg-stealer can enter and no tempest 
overthrow. The stick nests they build 
are in most cases domed, with the en- 
trance designed to keep out all enemies. 
Some are gigantic structures, larger than 
an eagle would require to breed in, with a 
long winding passage and secret chamber 
for the eggs and young; and in size they 
vary from these huge fabrics to dainty 
little cradles, no bigger than a wren’s nest, 
suspended basket-wise from slender reeds. 
and twigs. As to the forms of the nests, 
they are spherical, oblong, oval, flask- 
shaped, fruit and stem shaped, and tea- 
pot-shaped, with the spout for entrance. 
Wrens and mocking-birds have melody 
for their chief attraction, and the name 
| of each kind is, to our minds, also the 
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name ofa certain kind of sweet music ; we 
think of swifts and swallows in connec- 
tion with the mysterious migratory in- 
stinct; and humming-birds have a glitter- 
ing mantle, and the miraculous motions 
necessary to display its ever-changing 
iridescent beauty. In like manner, the 
homely Dendrocolaptide possess the gen- 
ius for building, and an account of one of 
these small birds without its nest would 
be like a biography of Sir Christopher 
Wren that made no mention of his works. 

One morning in the month of October, 
the great breeding-time for birds in the 
southern hemisphere, while cautiously 
picking my way through a bed of cardoon 
bushes, the mysterious little creature 
flitted up and perched among the cluster- 
ing leaves quite near tome. It uttered a 
feeble, grasshopper-like chirp; and then a 
second individual, smaller, palez-colored, 
and if possible shyer than the first, 
showed itself for two or three seconds, 
after which both birds dived once more 
into concealment. Howglad I was to see 
them! for here they were, male and fe- 
male, in a suitable spot in my own fields, 
where they evidently meant to breed. 
Every day after that, I paid them one 
cautious visit, and by waiting from five 
to fifteen minutes, standing motionless 


among the thistles, I always succeeded in 
getting them to show themselves for a few 


moments. I could easily have secured 
them then, but my wish was to discover 
their nesting habits; and after watching 
for some days I was rewarded by finding 
their nest; then for three days more | 
watched it slowly progressing towards 
completion, and each time I approached it 
one of the small birds would flit out to 
vanish into the herbage. The structure 
was about six inches long, and not more 
than two inches in diameter, and was 
placed horizontally on a broad stiff car- 
doon leaf, sheltered by other leaves above. 
It was made of the finest dry grass loosely 
woven, and formed a simple, perfectly 
straight tube, open at both ends. The 
aperture was so small that I could only 
insert my little finger, and the bird could 
not, of course, have turned round in so 
narrow a passage, and so always went in 
at one end and left by the other. On vis- 
iting the spot on the fourth day I found, 
to my intense chagrin, that the delicate 
fabric had been broken and thrown down 
by some animal; also that the birds had 
utterly vanished —for I sought them in 
vain, both there and in every weedy and 
thistly spot in the neighborhood. The 
bird without the nest had seemed a use- 
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less thing to possess; now, for all my 
pains, I had only a wisp of fine dry grass 
in my hand, and no bird. The shy, mod- 
est little creature, dwelling violet-like 
amidst clustering leaves, and even when 
showing itself still “ half-hidden from the 
eye,”’ was thereafter to be only a tantaliz- 
ing image in memory. Still, my case was 
not so hopeless as that of the imagined 
lapidary; for however rare a species may 
be, and near to its final extinction, there 
must always be many individuals existing, 
and I was cheered by the thought that I 
might yet meet with one at some future 
time. And even if this particular spe- 
cies was not to gladden my sight again, 
there were others, scores and hundreds 
more, and at any moment I might expect 
to see one shining, a living gem, on Na- 
ture’s open extended palm. 

Sometimes it has happened that an ani- 
mal would have been overlooked or 
passed by with scant notice, to be forgot- 
ten, perhaps, but for some singular action 
or habit which has instantly given it a 
strange importance, and made its posses- 
sion desirable. 

I was once engaged in the arduous and 
monotonous task of driving a large num- 
ber of sheep a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles, in excessively hot weather, 
when sheep prefer standing still to travel- 
ling. Five or six gauchos were with me, 
and we were on the southern pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, near to a long, precipitous, 
stony sierra which rose to a height of five 
or six hundred feet above the plain. 
Who that has travelled for eighteen days 
on a dead level in a broiling sun can re- 
sist a hill? That sierra was more sub- 
lime to us than Conondagua, than Illi- 
mani. 

Leaving the sheep, I rode to it with 
three of the men; and after securing our 
horses on the lower slope we began our 
laborious ascent. Now the gaucho when 
taken from his horse, on which he lives 
like a kind of parasite, is a very slow-mov- 
ing creature, and I soon left my friends 
far behind. Coming to a place where 
ferns and flowering herbage grew thick, I 
began to hear all about me sounds of a 
character utterly unlike any natural sounds 
I was acquainted with — innumerable low, 
clear voices tinkling or pealing like mi- 
nute, sweet-toned, resonant bells — for the 
sounds were purely metallic and perfectly 
bell-like. I was completely ringed round 
with the mysterious music, and as I walked 
it rose and sank rhythmically, keeping 
time to my steps. I stood still, and imme- 
diately the sounds ceased. I took a step 
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forwards, and again the fairy bells were 
set ringing, as if at each step my foot 
touched a central meeting-point of a thou- 
sand radiating threads, each thread at- 
tached to a peal of little bells hanging 
concealed among the herbage. I waited 
for my companions, and called their atten- 
tion to the phenomenon, and to them also 
it was a thing strange and perplexing. 
“It is the bell-snake!” cried one excit- 
edly. This is the rattlesnake; but al- 
though at that time I had no experience 
of this reptile, I knew that he was wrong. 
Yet how natural the mistake! The Span- 
ish name of bell-snake had made him 
imagine that the whirring sound of the 
vibrating rattles, resembling muffled cicada 
music, is really bell-like in character. 
Eventually we discovered that the sound 
was made by grasshoppers ; but they were 
seen only to be lost, for 1 could not cap- 
ture one, so excessively shy and cunning 
had the perpetual ringing of their own 
little tocsins made them. And presently 
I had to return to my muttons; and after- 
wards there was no opportunity of revisit- 
ing the spot to observe so singular a habit 
again and collect specimens. It was a 
— slender grasshopper, about an inch 
and a half long, of a uniform, tawny, pro- 
tective color—the color of an old dead 
leaf. It also possessed a protective habit 
common to most grasshoppers, of embrac- 
ing a slender, vertical stem with its four 
fine front legs, and moving cunningly 
round so as to keep the stem always in 
front of it to screen itself from sight. 
Only other grasshoppers are silent when 
alarmed, and the silence and masking 
action are related, and together prevent 
the insect from being detected. But this 
particular species, or race, or colony, liv- 
ing on the sides of the isolated sierra, had 
acquired a contrary habit, resembling a 
habit of gregarious birds and mammals. 
For this informing sound (unless it mim- 
icked some warning sound, as of a rattle- 
snake, which it didn’t) could not possibly 
be beneficial to individuals living alone, 
as grasshoppers generally do, but, on the 
contrary, only detrimental; and such a 
habit was therefore purely for the public 
good, and could only have arisen in a 
species that always lived in communities. 

On another occasion, in the middle of 
the hot season, I was travelling alone 
across country in a locality which was new 
to me, a few leagues east of La Plata 
River, in its widest part. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning I came to a low- 
lying, level plain where the close-cropped 
grass was vivid green, although elsewhere 
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all over the country the vegetation was 
scorched and dead, and dryas ashes. The 
ground being so favorable, I crossed this 
low plain at a swinging gallop, and in 
about thirty minutes’ time. In that half- 
hour I saw a vast number of snakes, all of 
one kind, and a species new to me; but 
my anxiety to reach my destination before 
the oppressive heat of the afternoon made 
me hurry on. So numerous were the 
snakes in that green place that frequently 
I had as many as a dozen in sight at one 
time. It looked to me like a coronella — 
harmless colubrine snakes — but was more 
than twice as large as either of the two 
species of that genus I was already famil- 
iar with. In size they varied greatly, 
ranging from two to fully five feet in 
length, and the color was dull yellow or 
tan, slightly lined and mottled with shades 
of brown, Among dead or partially with- 
ered grass and herbage they would have 
been undistinguishable at even a very short 
distance, but on the vivid green turf they 
were strangely conspicuous, some being 
plainly visible forty or — _ away ; 
and not one was seen coiled up. They 
were all lying motionless, stretched out 
full length, and looking like dark yellow 
or tan-colored ribbons, thrown on to the 
grass. It was most unusual to see so 
many snakes together, although not sur- 
prising in the circumstances, The De- 
cember heats had dried up all the water- 
courses and killed the vegetation, and 
made the earth hard and harsh as burnt 
bricks; and at such times snakes, espe- 
cially the more active non-venomous kinds, 
will travel long distances, in their slow 
way, in search of water. Those I saw 
during my ride had probably been at- 
tracted by the moisture from a large area 
of country; and although there was no 
water the soft fresh grass must have been 
grateful tothem. Snakes are seen coiled 
up when they are at home ; when travelling 
and far afield, they lie as a rule extended 
full length, even when resting —and they 
are generally resting. Pausing at length, 
before quitting this green plain, to give 
my horse a minute’s rest, I got off and 
approached a large snake; but when I 
was quite twelve yards from it, it lifted 
its head, and, turning deliberately round, 
came rather swiftly at me. I retreated, 
and it followed, until, springing on to my 
horse, I left it, greatly surprised at its ac- 
tion, and beginning to think that it must 
be venomous. As I rode on the feeling 
of surprise increased, conquering haste ; 
and in the end, seeing more snakes, I dis- 
mounted and approached the largest, when 
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exactly the same thing occurred again, 
the snake rousing itself and coming angrily 
at me when I was still (considering the 
duil specific character of the deadliest 
kinds) at an absurd distance from it. 
Again and again I repeated the experi- 
ment, with the same result. And at length 
I stunned one with a blow of my whip to 
examine its mouth, but found no poison- 
fangs in it. 

I then resumed my journey, expecting 
to meet with more snakes of the same 
kind at my destination; but there were 
none, and very soon business called me to 
a distant place, and I never met with this 
species afterwards. But when I rode 
away from that green spot, and was once 
more on the higher, desolate, wind-swept 
plain surrounding it—a rustling sea of 
giant thistles, still erect, although dead, 
and red as rust, and filling the hot blue 
sky with silvery down — it was with avery 
strange feeling. The change from the 
green and living to the dead and dry and 
dusty was so great! There seemed to be 


something mysterious, extra-natural, in 
that low-level plain, so green and fresh 
and snaky, where my horse’s hoofs had 
made no sound —a place where no man 
dwelt, and no cattle pastured, and no wild 
bird folded its wing. 


And the serpents 
there were not like others —the mechan- 
ical coiled-up thing we know, a mere bone- 
and-muscle man-trap, set by the elements, 
to spring and strike when trodden on; 
but these had a high intelligence, a lofty 
spirit, and were filled with a noble rage 
and astonishment that any other kind of 
creature, even a man, should venture there 
to disturb their sacred peace. It was a 
fancy, born of that sense of mystery which 
the unknown and the unusual in nature 
wakes in us —an obsolescent feeling that 
still links us to the savage. But the sim- 
ple fact-was wonderful enough, and that 
has been set down simply and apart from 
all fancies. If the reader happens not to 
be a naturalist, it is right to tell him thata 
naturalist cannot exaggerate consciously ; 
and if he be capable of unconscious exag- 
geration, then he is no naturalist. He 
should hasten “to join the innumerable 
caravan that moves” to the fantastic 
realms of romance. Looking at the sim- 
ple fact scientifically, it was a case of 
mimicry —the harmless snake mimicking 
the fierce threatening gestures and actions 
proper to some deadly kind. Only with 
this difference: the venomous snake, of 
all deadly things in nature, is the slowest 
to resentment, the most reluctant to enter 
into a quarrel; whereas in this species 
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angry demonstrations were made when 
the intruder was yet far off, and before 
he had shown any hostile intentions. 

My last case —the last, that is, of the 
few I have selected — relates to a singular 
variation in the human species. On this 
occasion I was again travelling alone ina 
strange district on the southern frontier 
of Buenos Ayres. Ona bitterly cold mid- 
winter day, shortly before ncon, I arrived, 
stiff and tired, at one of those pilgrims’ 
rests on the pampas —a wayside Ju/peria, 
or public house, where the traveller can 
procure anything he may require, or de- 
sire, from a tumbler of Brazilian rum to 
make glad his heart, to a poncho, or cloak 
of blue cloth with fluffy scarlet lining, to 
keep him warm o’ nights; and, to speed 
him on his way, a pair of cast-iron spurs 
weighing six pounds avoirdupois, with 
rowels eight inches in diameter, manufac- 
tured in this island for the use of barba 
rous men beyond the sea. The wretched 
mud-and-grass building was surrounded by 
a fosse crossed by a plank drawbridge ; 
outside of the enclosure twelve or fourteen 
saddled horses were standing, and from 
the loud noise of talk and laughter in the 
bar I conjectured that a goodly company 
of rough frontiersmen were already mak- 
ing merry at that early hour. It was nec- 
essary for me to go in among them to see 
the proprietor of the place and ask permis- 
sion to visit his kitchen in order to make 
myself a “tin of coffee,” that being the 
refreshment I felt inclined for. When 
I went in and made my salutation, one 
man wheeled round square before me, 
stared straight into my eyes, and in an ex- 
ceedingly high-pitched reedy or screechy 
voice and a singsong tone returned my 
‘good morning,” and bade me call for the 
liquor I loved best at his expense. I de- 
clined with thanks, and in accordance 
with gaucho etiquette added that I was 
prepared to pay for his liquor. It was 
then for him to say that he had already 
been served and so let the matter drop, 
but he did not do so; he screamed out in 
his wild animal voice that he would take 
gin. I paid for his drink, and would, I 
think, have felt greatly surprised at his 
strange, insolent behavior, so unlike that 
of the usually courteous gaucho, but this 
thing affected me not at all, so profoundly 
had his singular appearance and voice 
astonished me; and for the rest of the 
time I remained in the place I continued 
to watch him narrowly. Professor Hux- 
ley has somewhere said, “ A variation 
frequently occurs, but those who notice it 
take no care about noting down the par- 
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ticulars.” That is not a failing of mine, 
and this is what I noted down while the 
man’s appearance was still fresh in mem- 
ory. He was about five feet eleven inches 
in height—very tall for a gaucho— 
straight and athletic, with exceedingly 
broad shoulders, which made his round 
head look small; long arms and huge 
hands. The round, flat face, coarse, black 
hair, swarthy, reddish color, and smooth, 
hairless cheeks seemed to show that he 
had more Indian than Spanish blood in 
him, while his round black eyes were even 
more like those of a rapacious animal in 
expression than in the pure-blooded In- 
dian. He also had the Indian or half- 
breed’s moustache, when that natural 
ornament is permitted to grow, and which 
is composed of thick bristles standing out 
like a cat’s whiskers. The mouth was 
the marvellous feature, for it was twice 
the size of an average mouth, and the two 
lips were alike in thickness. This mouth 
did not smile, but snarled, both when he 
spoke and when he should have smiled; 
and when he snarled the whole of his 
teeth and a part of the gums were dis- 
played. The teeth were not as in other 
human beings—incisors, canines, and 
molars ; they were all exactly alike, above 
and below, each tooth a gleaming white 
triangle, broad at the gum where it touched 
its companion teeth, and with a point 
sharp as the sharpest-pointed dagger. 
They were like the teeth of a shark or 
crocodile. I noticed that when he showed 
them, which was very often, they were not 
set together as in dogs, weasels, and other 
savage, snarling animals, but apart, show- 
ing the whole terrible serration in the 
huge red mouth. 

After getting his gin he joined in the 
boisterous conversation with the others, 
and this gave me an opportunity for study- 
ing his face for several minutes, all the 
time with a curious feeling that I had put 
myself into a cage with a savage animal 
of horrible aspect, whose instincts were 
utterly unknown to me, and were probably 
not very pleasant. It was interesting to 
note that whenever one of the others ad- 
dressed him directly, or turned to him 
when speaking, it was with a curious ex- 
pression, not of fear, but partly amusement 
and partly something else which I could 
not fathom. Now, one might think that 
this was natural enough purely on account 
of the man’s extraordinary appearance. 
I do not think that a sufficient explana- 
tion; for however strange a man’s appear- 
ance may be, his intimate friends and 
associates soon lose all sense of wonder 





at his strangeness, and even forget that he 
is unlike others. My belief is that this 
curiosity, or whatever it was they showed 
in their faces, was due to something in 
his character—a mental strangeness, 
showing itself at unexpected times, and 
which might flash out at any moment to 
amuse or astonish them. There was cer- 
tainly a correspondence between the 
snarling action of the mouth and the dan- 
gerous form of the teeth, perfect as that 
in any snarling animals; and such ani- 
mals, it should be remembered, snarl not 
only when angry and threatening, but in 
their playful moods as well. Other and 
more important correspondences or cor- 
relations might have existed; and the 
voice was certainly unlike any human 
voice I have ever heard, whether in white, 
red, or black man. But the time I had 
for observation was short, the conversa- 
tion revealed nothing further, and by-and- 
by I went away in search of the odorous 
kitchen, where there would be hot, water 
for coffee, or at all events cold water and 
a kettle, and materials for making a fire — 
to wit, bones of dead cattle, “ buffalo 
chips,” and rancid fat. 

I have never been worried with the 
wish or ambition to be a head-hunter in 
the Dyak sense, but on this one occa- 
sion I did wish that it were possible, 
without violating any law, or doing any- 
thing to a fellow-creature which I should 
not like done to myself, to obtain posses- 
sion of this man’s head, with its set of 
unique and terrible teeth. For how, in 
the name of evolution, did he come by 
them, and by other physical peculiarities 
—the snarling habit and that high- 
pitched, animal voice, for instance — 
which made him a being different from 
others,—one separate and far apart? 
Was he, so admirably formed, so complete 
and well-balanced, merely a freak of na- 
ture, to use an old-fashioned phrase —a 
sport, or spontaneous individual variation 
—an experiment for a new human type, 
imagined by nature in some past period, 
inconceivably long ago, but which she had 
only now, too late, found time to carry 
out? Or rather was he, like that little 
hairy maiden exhibited not long ago in 
London, a reproduction of the past, the 
mystery called reversion — a something in 
the life of a species like memory in the 
life of an individual, the memory which 
suddenly brings back to the old man’s 
mind the image of his childhood? Forno 
dream-monster in human form ever ap- 
peared to me with so strange and terrible 
a face; and this was no «lream but sober 
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fact, for I saw and spoke with this. man; 
and unless cold steel has given him his 
quietus, or his own horse has crushed him, 
or a mad bull gored him—all natural 
forms of death in that wild land —he is 
probably still living and in the prime of 
life, and perhaps at this very moment 
drinking gin at some astonished travel- 
ler’s expense at that very bar where I 
met him. The old palzolithic man, judg- 
ing from the few remains we have of him, 
must have had an unspeakably savage 
and, to our way of thinking, repulsive and 
horrible aspect, with his villainous low 
receding forehead, broad nose, great pro- 
jecting upper jaw, and retreating chin; to 
meet such a man face to face in Piccadilly 
would frighten a nervous person of the 
present time. But his teeth were not un- 
like our own, only very much larger and 
more powerful, and well adapted to their 
work of masticating the flesh, underdone 
and possibly raw, of marmmoth and rhi- 
noceros. If, then, this living man recalls 
a type of the past, it is of a remoter past, 
a more primitive man, the volume of 
whose history is missing from the geolog- 
icalrecord. To speculate on such a sub- 
ject seems idle and useless; and when | 
coveted possession of that head it was not 
because I thought that it might lead to 
any fresh discovery. A lower motive in- 
spired the feeling. I wished for it only 
that I might bring it over the sea, to drop 
it like a new apple of discord, suited to 
the spirit of the times, among the anthro- 
pologists and evolutionists generally of 
this old and learned world. Inscribed, of 
course, “ To the most learned,” but giving 
no locality and no particulars. I wished 
to do that for the pleasure —not a very 
noble kind of pleasure, I allow — of wit- 
nessing from some safe hiding-place the 
stupendous strife that would have ensued 
—a battle more furious, lasting, and fatal 
to many a brave knight of biology, than 
was ever yet fought over any bone or bony 
fragment or fabric ever picked up, includ- 
ing the celebrated skeleton of the Nean- 
derthal. W. H. Hupson. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
A MODERN NOVELIST. 


ON DONNE A QUI DEMANDE. 


TERENCE HEBER’sS wife was a beau- 
tiful woman and no more, so his friends 
said, just as when he had married her she 
had been no more than a beautiful girl. 
It had happened quite unexpectedly ; in- 
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deed, his marriage with Rose Markham 
had been the one episode in his life which 
he had not anticipated. Terence had con- 
stantly been in love; it was a state of 
feeling he appreciated ; it brought with it 
the assurance of vitality, and supplied the 
necessary stimulus to artistic effort. Fur- 
ther, apart from its reflex action, he re- 
garded the condition as a convenient 
school for the study of character. ‘ Emo- 
tion,” he said, “ was the lime-light which 
served to throw the pictures of life’s magic- 
lantern into sharp relief.” It animated 
the conceptions of his imagination, and 
invested his creations with a keen per- 
sonal interest, an interest which at times, 
and that not infrequently, rose to genuine 
excitement, He had few scruples in 
drawing from life; he permitted himself 
freely to impersonate, if not his models, 
at least their sensations and his own; he 
carried the art of veiled portraiture to its 
highest perfection. In fact, this special 
exercise of his literary skill afforded him 
a double satisfaction, for it enabled him 
to enliven the hours of composition with 
reminiscences of the pursuits of his lei- 
sure, while all social intercourse and rela- 
tionships gained an additional zest from 
his consciousness of the practical uses to 
which he could put them as an author. 
He regarded life as a reversible slide ; not 
only did it offer the actual satisfactions of 
active enjoyment, but it also presented an 
inexhaustible supply of raw material for 
him to manipulate. To select, reproduce, 
and combine various phases of nature 
was his chosen avocation; and the one 
form of duty he recognized was to present 
only such subjects as were capable of 
awakening his own sympathy and that of 
his audience. That he was himself part 
of this raw material, and the part, more- 
over, most at his disposal, was no disad- 
vantage in his eyes. He defined his per- 
sonality as “an undigested fact,” and 
brought to its investigation the practical 
imagination of the born naturalist. 

To sum up his case, the study of life 
was one which commended itself to his 
taste and promoted his literary success; 
and he maintained that no one was much 
the worse, if no one was any the better, 
for his experimental researches in that 
branch of emotion which it is the novel- 
ist’s main business to illustrate. 

Men and women of the society which 
Terence frequented accepted with indiffer- 
ence alike the unprofessional results and 
the professional application of his theory. 
If the masculine mind viewed his conduct 
with tolerant irritation, the feminine con- 
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science excused it with affectionate liber- 
ality ; and on all sides it was allowed that 
his experiences had not been without a 
beneficial influence on his talent. 

Before thirty Terence Heber had run 
through a course of what, for want of a 
better name, he called “minor senti- 
ments.” At thirty he achieved the ambi- 
tion of his earlier years, and found himself 
entertaining a grande passion for a woman 
his elder in years and his superior in 
social position and moral quality. The 
result was that Terence re-entered life, as 
he thought, a disappointed man. 

At this point in his career his friends 
lost sight of him for some months. It 
was, however, rumored that, resuming his 
customary emotional experiments, he had 
found time to become engaged to Miss 
Jerome, a young writer and a literary fro- 
tégée of his own. Miss Jerome, it was 
further stated, had broken off the engage- 
ment, having been given abundant cause 
and excuse Ie declining to fulfil it. This 
report lost credence when it was known 
that he had discovered and was about to 
marry Rose Markham. 

It was during a week of enforced idle- 
ness, after a too severe strain of work, that 
Terence had become acquainted with the 
Markhams. One of several sisters, Rose 
had been considered the unsuccessful 
daughter. The rest were spoken of col- 
lectively as “the handsome Miss Mark- 
harms ;” they possessed what they were 
pleased to refer to as “traditional” good 
looks, the beauty in question being of a 
somewhat emphatic type. By their side 
Rose appeared a_ graceful, colorless 
sketch ; her face, with its delicate perfec- 
tion of outline, her neutral-tinted brown 
hair, the somewhat ascetic grace of her 
figure, looked as much out of place in her 
mother’s drawing-room as a Greek statue 
in a modern dress. 

Terence had been quick to detect the 
incongruity of her face and its setting. He 
found pleasure in polishing this fragile 
shell and detaching it from its unsuitable 
surroundings. The task was new to him. 
The other women with whom he had, to 
use the expression of an American writer, 
“made friendship,” had been, so to speak, 
ready made, belonging by birth or adop- 
tion to the world which claimed him citi- 
zen. Rose, with her gracious tranquillity 
of manner, her harmonious voice and gen- 
tle face, trying in vain to reproduce the 
family pattern of assertive success, pre- 
sented a little comedy the pathetic signifi- 
cance of which Terence appreciated. For 
the first time she found herself singled out 
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and sought after by a man of a different 
stamp from those who were accustomed 
to find entertainment at her home. 

The fact gave rise to the amused com- 
ments of her sisters. Terence was dis- 
tinctly a man of whose admiration they 
might be proud. He was undeniably 
handsome, and was quite devoid of the 
assumed negligence of the would-be art- 
ist in regard to his dress; he had among 
the intellectual laity a reputation for tal- 
ent verging on genius —a reputation, be 
it owned, he had taken pains neither to 
acquire nor to retain — and his manner to 
women was gentle and chivalrous, even if 
its exaggerated deference suggested a 
vein of contempt. 

“* What does Rose find to say to him?” 
so her sisters debated in friendly conclave. 
“Tf he marries her, what will they talk 
about?” Their anxiety was not ground- 
ess; but in those long summer evenings 
the scent of carnation and musk, the fra- 
grance of the mown lawns, filled the 
pauses of conversation. 

“ She talks to me more than you ever 
do,” Terence observed one day, pointing 
to a portrait of her which he had been 
painting, and which, like all he did, dis- 
played considerable desultory talent. 

“ Yes,” Rose replied, taking his jest as 
awell-merited reproach; “but you know 
I never can talk.” 

“You can do more. You can listen, 
and that is far better for a vain fellow 
such as I am,” Terence answered. He 
was fond of making superfluous self-accu- 
sations ; he had no desire to impose upon 
the world, but there was an ingenuity even 
about his candor, and his confessions 
tended rather to convict him of humility 
than of guilt—a tendency which discred- 
ited his truthfulness unjustly in the eyes 
of his friends. Rose, however, only 
heeded his self-condemnation so far as it 
was her acquittal. 

“ But I am not clever even at listening ; 
I often do not understand ; 1 cannot amuse 
people,” she continued gravely. 

Had her voice been less soft, had the 
outline of her face, framed in summer 
twilight, been less perfect, he would have 
believed her. 

“TI hate clever women,” he answered 
hastily, “women who are never happy 
unless on a stage. After all, for us men, 
whose business is to do and to act, the 
face of one spectator matters more than 
the skill of all our fellow-performers.” 

For the moment his errant mind re- 
verted to one face, the face of the woman 
who had not loved him, which no effort of 
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his had availed to stir from its dispassion- 
ate composure. But as he ended he saw 
that Rose had appropriated the reference ; 
she was not acclimatized to the abstract- 
personal conversations to which he was 
addicted, and mistook both their candor 
and their reserves. 

“ T would always,” she said with a slow 
smile — she rarely smiled — “ be looking 
on.” 

In a few months they were married. 
Terence Heber felt that her beauty had 
found its right place in the picturesque 
disorder of his home; he was proud of 
it; he watched her movements, criticised 
her dress, praised her adaptability to her 
new life. For a year, so far as she was 
concerned, all went well. She was plia- 
ble, content, quiescent, not clever enough 
to perceive her want of cleverness when 
no one told her of it, nor sensitive enough 
to divine her husband’s sentiments when 
he did not express them. 

“T cannot talk,” she had told him be- 
fore her marriage, and so she told him 
after, with the same placid humility, when 
he hinted that conversation was apt to 
languish between her and those of his old 
acquaintances with whom he maintained 
his former intimacy. “I have not read 
books, nor heard music, nor lived with 
clever people. I do not know what they 
are talking about; it does not interest 
me. Poor Terry, you should not have 
married a fool!” she would end, little 
guessing that he was beginning to believe 
it. 

So matters stood when Mrs. Heber met 
Maud Jerome, and asked her to the house. 
Maud accepted her invitation and came. 

People said Maud was a failure. Rose 
had heard hints of her story, and it was 
her own fault if she remained ignorant of 
the precise nature of the girl’s quarrel 
with life, for Miss Jerome’s story had 
been, to a certain extent, public property, 
as she herself was fond of implying, 
whether in bravado or in earnest it was 
difficult to tell. 

“To have even a failure in one’s past 
is something — for a woman,” she said ; 
“anything is better than a blank.” 

It was Miss Jerome’s first visit. 
made no response. 
lence. 

‘You are surprised at my talking of it. 
You think that if one cared one would 
not; it is not the custom in your world to 
discuss one’s losses. But that is because 
it looks at things from a false point of 
view. For me —for us — we do not pro- 
fess reserve ; we see no particular nobility 


Rose 
Maud read her si- 
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in ignoring our mistakes, or, as we prefer 
to name them, our misfortunes. Provi- 
dence provides facts — why should we 
pretend not to see them? We recognize 
no privileged classes, no monopolies of 
good fortune ; it does not surprise us that 
the fate of a hundred other women should 
be ours as well. We know the good and 
the evil, and expect our fair share of 
each.” 

“IT am sorry,” Rose answered vaguely ; 
“TI have never been unhappy.” 

“That is why I like you.” Maud’s 
eyes, restless and dissatisfied, softened ; 
then her variable features changed at 
Terence’s entrance. 

He, too, looked for a moment discon- 
certed as he came forward and shook 
hands with his unexpected guest. 

“I did not know that you knew my hus- 
band,” Rose said. 

Terence laughed — he had promptly re- 
covered his usual ease. 

“Perhaps Miss Jerome thought the 
acquaintance no passport to your favor, 
Rosie,” he answered for her, and Mrs. 
Heber made no further remark. 

“What made you ask Maud Jerome 
here?” he asked, when she had taken her 
leave. His tone betrayed transient dis- 
satisfaction. 

“] thought she would amuse you. She 
is clever, is she not? And I like her. 
Where did you know her?” Rose an- 
swered single. 

Terence smoothed her brown hair, as 
he bent over the chair where she sat, 
quiet and content. 

“Clever? No.” Terence evaded the 
last question. “* She makes a common mis- 
take ; she confuses feelings with thoughts, 
and when she thinks she is expressing an 
idea she is only trying to put a sensation 
into words. That is why she fails, why 
she cannot even talk well. To express 
thought is a fairly simple process — 
thought, speech, and even writing, being 
a trio by long custom intimately con- 
nected; but to translate sensation into 
either of the three requires a skilled inter- 
preter, which she is not.” 

He spoke, as he often did, to an abstract 
listener rather than to his wife. 

“T like her,” Rose repeated. 

“So did 1,”,— Terence abandoned his 
analytical tone. ‘Yes, have her here by 
all means. Perhaps you are right, and 
she may — amuse me.” 

He was at that time engaged on a new 
work of fiction, or, as was suggested, of 
autobiography. He did not resent the 
charge, though when on one occasion Miss 
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Jerome alluded to the accusation he de- 
nied it. 

“ No,” he said, “this time it is not true. 
I am writing the romance we all write 
when our own is ended.” 

*‘ That is?” she asked. 

“ Difficult to define, but a difference 
every writer knows,” he answered. 

“ Up toa certain date, you mean, per- 
haps, the artist turns feelings into senti- 
ments for literary reproduction ; whereas 
afterwards, being better practised, he can, 
when in need of such stimulants, turn 
sentiments into feelings for the exigency 
of the moment.” She spoke sharply. 

“ From a sentiment which is the result 
of a feeling evoke a feeling which is the 
result of a sentiment,” said Terence 
lightly. “ Well, it is possible. But in 
the present case I have taken a new de- 
parture altogether. To start with, I have 
for the first time bestowed the fatal gift of 
beauty on my heroine.” 

“I always thought it was the want, not 
the possession, which deserved that ad- 
jective,” Miss Jerome interposed. 

Mr. Heber’s eyes rested for a moment 
upon the speaker’s face. It was thin and 
brown, with sharply cut features and dark, 
discontented eyes. Then he went on, 
without commenting on her interruption. 

“ Besides,” he said, “it isa moral prob- 
lem — my story, and the question is this: 
Is it permissible to deviate from the path 
of virtuous mediocrity in order to scale 
the heights of what I have ventured to 
call a moral martyrdom ’?” 

“‘ Have you solved the problem? ” Maud 
inquired. 

“Judge. My heroine endeavors to live 
down, in outward seeming, to a crime of 
which from the best of motives she wishes 
to be thought guilty. She becomes, in so 
doing, at length capable of committing 
the said offence, and at the crisis of the 
story the guilt she had falsely espoused 
becomes hers by right.” 

“T see no heroism in making a lie the 
basis of action,” Maud replied. A curious 
Strain of severity was an inconsistent but 
vital element in her nature. 

“I did not expect you would. You, 
Miss Jerome, will never be tempted to 
cry mea culpa over your neighbor’s sin.” 

“It is enough to bear the penalty with- 
out adopting the crime.” She moved 
abruptly as she spoke, but not before 
Terence had noted the sudden painful 
flush which she had sought to hide. 

The novel succeeded; it had more 
depth, people said, than his former writ- 
ings. Terence belonged to a school — if 
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school it can be called where all consider 
themselves masters —for whom the old 
heavens, if not the old earth, are passed 
away. Pending their reconstruction on 
some better plan, he was disposed to en- 
joy the exemption afforded by the interval 
from earlier restrictions. He fancied he 
had rejected a faith he had never been 
capable of holding, and a creed to the 
comprehension of which he had never at- 
tained. On the other hand, he had a lucid 
enthusiasm for the qualities appertaining 
to the best of the human race, and a shal- 
low idealism which reflected the deeper 
thoughts of others and lent them a sym- 
pathetic and individual color of his own. 
Added to this, he possessed an instinctive 
delicacy, which he indulged as necessary 
deference to social conventions. Further, 
he was so thoroughly in sympathy with 
himself that his readers caught the infec- 
tion. With his customary frankness Ter- 
ence acknowledged this iast source of his 
popularity. 

“Writers should not efface themselves,” 
he asserted in his preface to the book in 
question. “ They should take the public 
into their confidence, should invite it to 
sit at their writing-table, and to inspect 
their work-room. We should counteract 
its tendency to demand perfection of the 
author by appealing to it to palliate the 
inevitable frailties of the man. Without 
obtruding one’s personality one should 
make it felt that upon that personality, as 
upon a faulty exponent, lie the sins of the 
artist whose ideas are compelled to filter 
through so imperfect a medium.” 

Whether his theory was just or not, its 
results were satisfactory, and the fortunes 
of the Hebers prospered. 

Rose saw more of Terence than in the 
first year of their married life. He had 
ceased to demand of her those qualities 
of intelligence she did not possess, and 
his temporary impulse of disappointed 
impatience had subsided. On her part 
she exacted no companionship from her 
husband, and her friendship with Maud 
Jerome supplied what might be lacking to 
her‘in that respect. It was a friendship 
of affection rather than of common tastes 
or interests; a somewhat silent partner- 
ship in which Miss Jerome, as happens to 
women without domestic ties, fell into a 
recognized place in the Hebers’ household. 
Rose took her presence as a matter of 
course; Terence treated her with the ten- 
tative confidence of a trusted comrade 
who yet presents a slightly enigmatical 
study of human nature. 

Perhaps most people could have read at 
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first sight the story which was being enact- 
ed: the two women each giving of their 
best — Rose gentle, affectionate, and con- 
tent; Maud remorseful, weakly acquies- 
cent to circumstances, all the threads of 
her life drawn to one perilous issue — 
while Terence accepted the situation in 
an attitude of sympathetic neutrality and 
of gentle curiosity as to its possibilities of 
crisis and catastrophe. 

The stress of work and excitement had 
left him with an indisposition for effort ; 
he accepted whatever interests came most 
easily within reach, and if he calculated 
the cost it was not Maud’s risk he esti- 
mated. 

“Help me to keep him amused,” was 
Mrs. Heber’s constant request to her 
friend. ‘“ He wants some one to talk to, 
and you always manage to interest him.” 

Yet on Maud, even more than on Ter- 
ence, the strain of the last years had told. 
Outside the Hebers’ house she was silent, 
dull, and constrained. One evening, in 
Terence Heber’s drawing-room, an old 
acquaintance made jesting comment on 
her altered ways. She changed color, as 
had become her wont, with quick inconse- 

uence. 

“She is now, as Hazlitt —is it? — says, 
too happy to be gay,” Terence, standing 
near, answered in her place. 

“ Reverse it; I was too gay, perhaps, 
to be happy,” she said, but her voice 
reached hisear alone. The other speaker 
had moved away with a sense of having 
made a false step. 

“ Poor gaiety! Why blame her?” Ter- 
ence protested. ‘“ You deal out scant jus- 
tice altogether to the past. Correct the 
fault; it is unphilosophical and crude. 
For my part, there is not one scene, even 
the most trivial, to which I would not 
willingly give an encore.” 

“ Fortunately for illusions, nature allows 
no repetitions,” she observed. 

“You beg the question. Why call the 
pleasantness of the past illusion?” Ter- 
ence asked, with gentle kindliness. 

“ Because it is the realm where imagi- 
nation reigns supreme,” Maud spoke with 
unguarded vehemence. “ We see a green 
leaf, fresh and living, where were in truth 
but dry, lifeless fossils.” 

“So you think it is better to leave Yar- 
row unrevisited, as Wordsworth thought 
before he unearthed his inevitable moral 
lesson,” Terence replied — he was watch- 
ing her worn face with more attention 
than usual. There wasa pause. Shedid 
not answer his last words. He felt sorry 
for her; her eyes, restless and unhappy, 
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gave him a sense of disquiet; he would 
have liked to rid himself of an uncom- 
fortable fear from which even his easy- 
going conscience shrank —a fear that he 
might have had some share in her life’s 
unsuccess. He spoke on an impulse, half 
selfish, half affectionate. 

“You can, at least, afford better than 
most people to indulge memory. You 
were wise and good, too goad for me, and, 
unlike Rose, you knew it. Have you ever 
quite forgiven me?” 

It was a close September night. The 
last guest had at length taken leave. 
Rose leant against the balcony, looking 
silently down on the square garden below. 
A large yellow moon hung in the foggy 
sky; the leaves of the flaming Virginian 
creeper rustled and dropped at the slight- 
est stir of a fitful breeze. She was think- 
ing of the summer before her marriage, of 
the flower-garden of the big country house 
which had been her home, of the corn- 
fields beyond the high iron gates. There 
was no regret inher mind. Regret is an 
active reflection on the pictures memory 
retains; itis a contrasting, an adding up 
of accounts when the balance is on the 
wrong ride. Rose simply followed the 
train of past impressions —the gardener 
watering at sunset, the sound of the mow- 
ing-machine in the morning, the stain on 
her white dress when a crushed geranium 
had soiled it, her mother’s annoyance — 
she smiled now to remember how long it 
was since any one had scolded her. Each 
separate scene drifted before her passive 
gaze, while the moon grew dimmer and 
the fog thickened. 

Terence’s voice recalled her to the pres- 
ent. He was close beside her, and turning 
she saw his face in the uncertain light. 

“ Poor Terry! howill you are looking !” 
she cried, startled, putting both her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“Come,” he said, “you have had 
enough moonlight, and Miss Jerome is 
waiting to say good-night.” 

Rose paused to shut the window, and 
when she came back into the room Maud 
was alone. 

“Poor Terry!” his wife repeated; un- 
consciously she adopted a tone of gentle 
commiseration when she spoke of him. 

“Poor!” Maud repeated under her 
voice ; then aloud, “ Rose, did you know 
he was the man I was once to have mar- 
ried?” 

She spoke abruptly and rather breath- 
lessly. 

Rose made no reply ; then, as if vaguely 
aware something had been demanded of 
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her, she stooped and kissed the girl ab- 
sently. 

“ He is ill to-night,” she said, thinking 
aloud as was habitual to her when only 
Maud was present. Maud’s tired face 
contracted, 

“ Rose,” she began again, low and ur- 
gently, “do you—do you understand?” 
She broke off. Terence had re-entered 
the room, and Mrs. Heber was not even 
listening to her. 


Two years had come and gone. At 
Biarritz, in a room the shaded windows 
of which look straight upon the sea, Ter- 
ence was dying. He was upon the very 
eve of starting upon that voyage of dis- 
covery whose results remain unrecorded. 
It was the hottest hour of the day; the 
other inmates of the Maison Martin—a 
young couple with two children still in the 
stage of babyhood — were asleep or silent. 
Rose, too, was resting, and Maud Jerome 
had taken her place in the sick-room. An 
unfinished manuscript lay on the table by 
the bed, two or three French novels, the 
newspaper of the day, and a pile of unan- 
swered letters. 

Never since that September night in 
London had Maud reverted to the subject 
of her broken engagement with Rose He- 
ber’s husband. Yet through all those 
months that night had made the back- 
ground of her thoughts. 

“Tell me, Maud, have you ever quite 
forgiven me?” he had asked. 

“Once I loved you too little to forgive, 
now I love you too much.” Her answer, 
reckless of consequences; the self-re- 
proachful pity with which he had re- 
sponded to her words, repented as soon 
as uttered; his hand as it touched hers, 
his kiss as it burned on her cold fingers — 
every detail of the scene, her half-begun 
confession to Rose of the past and of the 
present, remained stamped on her mem- 
ory; remembered by her, forgotten by 
him. 

“How often the whole existence of a 
woman seems made for nothing but to 
serve as a chance episode in the life of a 
man!” she thought now, as, reviewing the 
past with unresentful patience, she sat by 
the open window. The blue sea, the bluer 
sky, what would they be to her a week, a 
day hence, she speculated —to her who 
had no right to mourn, no claim to sorrow, 
save as the universal birthright? Then, 
conscious that Terence had stirred, she 
turned. His eyes were wandering from 
her face to the letters on the table, to the 
window ; then he spoke. 
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“It was good of you to come out to us. 
Rose could not have done without you.” 
Then his thoughts reverted to himself. 
“Do you know — they have not said it— 
but I am going to die.” He looked as if 
the idea amused him faintly. “ Those 
letters will remain unanswered. Death is 
a great experiment——” the last words 
came like an after-thought. 

“Do you—do you mind?” Maud’s 
question escaped her involuntarily. 

“Do I mind?” he repeated slowly. 
“Yes;” then he paused and smiled, and 
added, “a little. I should even like to 
prolong the situation. Dying is a new ex- 
perience, though one of which the use is 
uncertain.” 

She saw that he was laughing at him- 
self; perhaps he had laughed at himself 
throughout more than people suspected. 
Once again she looked away from him. 
She watched the receding sails of a small 
boat till they lessened to a mere white 
speck on the water. 

“ Tell me, what do you think of dying?” 
Terence spoke again. 

“ That it is the only evil under the sun,” 
she said with subdued anger. “It is the 
prison where our joy lies chained. Death 
is our jailer.” 

“Do not think that, Maud. I have a 
better theory. I think he holds us hos- 
tages, not prisoners—a hostage, not a 
prisoner,” he repeated, as if to himself. 

She rose. Once more she looked down 
on the bay. The sail she had followed 
was out of sight; other sails of other 
boats drifted towards the same track, 

“T must call Rose —I promised,” she 
said. She paused on her way beside him; 
his eyes rested a little anxiously on her, 
till she smiled back at him, then stooping 
she lifted his hand to her lips. 

There was no struggle during that last 
hour; Death had, as it were, signed a 
truce with Life. The children below wak- 
ened; people stirred in the house; the 
children’s mother stole up the stairs to 
make some kind inquiry, and came back, 
the inquiry unmade. 

“ Which of the three will it hit hard- 
est?” she said, rejoining her husband. 

“One recovers everything but death,” 
he said, checking a smile. 

In the room above, Mrs. Heber rose 
from her knees. She had at first repeated 
some fragmentary prayers, now she had 
forgotten her praying; there was nothing 
new to tell God, except that Terry was 
dead. 

“What is it, Rose?” asked Maud, as 
she moved. Maud’s face looked dull and 
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blind as Rose’s sad eyes were lifted from 
her husband and fell on her. 

“He did not love either of us,” said 
Mrs. Heber in her low, still voice. It was 
as though she expressed a thought so fa- 
miliar as to have lost its significance. 
““ Poor Terry!” 

Mrs. Heber had, after all, understood. 
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PARIS: 1586. 


** Jetzo, da ich ausgewachsen, 

Viel gelesen, viel gereist, 

Schwillt mein Herz, und ganz von Herzen, 

Glaub’ ich an den Heilgen Geist.” 

HEINE. 
IT was on the afternoon of the Feast of 

Pentecost that news of the death of 
Charles the Ninth went abroad promptly. 
To his successor the day became a sweet 
one, to be noted unmistakably by various 
pious and other observances; and it was 
on a Whit-Sunday afternoon that curious 
Parisians had the opportunity of listening 
to one who, as if with some intentional 
new version of the sacred event then 
commemorated, had a great deal to say 
concerning the Spirit; above all, of the 
freedom, the independence of its opera- 
tion. The speaker, though understood to 
be a brother of the order of Saint Domi- 
nic, had not been present at the mass — 
the usual university mass, De Spiritu 
Sancto, said to-day according to the natu- 
ral course of the season in the chapel of 
the Sorbonne, by the Italian Bishop of 
Paris. It was the reign of the Italians 
just then, a doubly refined, somewhat 
morbid, somewhat ash-colored, Italy in 
France, more Italian still. Men of Italian 
birth, “to the great suspicion of simple 
people,” swarmed in Paris, already “ flight- 
ier, less constant, than the girouettes on 
its steeples,” and it was love for Italian 
fashions that had brought king and cour- 
tiers here to-day, with great éc/at, as they 
said, frizzed and starched, in the beautiful, 
minutely considered dress of the moment, 
pressing the university into a perhaps not 
unmerited background; for the promised 
speaker, about whom tongues had been 
busy, not only in the Latin Quarter, had 
come from Italy. In an age in which all 
things about which Parisians much cared 
must be Italian there might be a hearing 
for Italian philosophy. Courtiers at least 
would understand Italian, and this speaker 
was rumored to possess in perfection all 
the curious arts of his native language, 


And of all the kingly qualities of Henry’s 
youth, the single one that had held by him 
was that gift of eloquence, which he was 
able also to value in others — inherited 
perhaps ; for in all the contemporary and 
subsequent historic gossip about his 
mother, the two things certain are, that 
the hands credited with so much myste- 
rious ill-doing were fine ones, and that she 
was an admirable speaker. 

Bruno himself tells us, long after he 
had withdrawn himself from it, that the 
monastic life promotes the freedom of the 
intellect by its silence and self-concentra- 
tion. The prospect of such freedom suffi- 
ciently explains why a young man who, 
however well found in worldly and _per- 
sonal advantages, was conscious above 
all of great intellectual possessions, and 
of fastidious spirit also, with a remarkable 
distaste for the vulgar, should have es- 
poused poverty, chastity, obedience, in a 
Dominican cloister. What liberty of 
mind may really come to in such places, 
what daring new departures it may sug- 
gest to the strictly monastic temper, is 
exemplified by the dubious and dangerous 
mysticism of men like John of Parma and 
Joachim of Flora, reputed author of the 
new “ Everlasting Gospel,” strange dream- 
ers, in a world of sanctified rhetoric, of 
that later dispensation of the Spirit, in 
which all law must have passed away; or 
again by a recognized tendency in the 
great rival order of St. Francis, in the so- 
called “spiritual” Franciscans, to under- 
stand the dogmatic words of faith with a 
difference. 

The three convents in which Bruno 
lived successively, at Naples, at Citta di 
Campagna, and finally the Minerva at 
Rome, developed freely, we may suppose, 
all the mystic qualities of a genius im 
which, from the first, a heady southern 
imagination took the lead. But it was 
from beyond conventional bounds he 
would look for the sustenance, the fuel, 
of an ardor born or bred within them. 
Amid such artificial religious stillness the 
air itself becomes generous in undertones. 
The vain young monk (vain of course!) 
would feed his vanity by puzzling the 
good, sleepy heads of the average sons of 
Dominic with his neology, putting new 
wine into old bottles, teaching them their 
own business—the new, higher, truer 
sense of the most familiar terms, the chap- 
ters they read, the hymns they sang, above 
all, as it happened, every word that re- 
ferred to the Spirit, the reign of the Spirit, 
|its excellent freedom. He would soon 
‘pass beyond the utmost limits of his 
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brethren’s sympathy, beyond the largest 
and freest interpretation those words 
would bear, to thoughts and words on an 
altogether different plane, of which the 
full scope was only to be felt in certain 
old pagan writers, though approached, 
perhaps, at first, as having a kind of natu- 
ral, preparatory kinship with Scripture 
itself. The Dominicans would seem to 
have had well-stocked, liberally selected, 
libraries; and this curious youth, in that 
age of restored letters, read eagerly, easi- 
ly, and very soon came to the kernel of a 
difficult old author — Plotinus or Plato; 
to the purpose of thinkers older still, sur- 
viving by glimpses only in the books of 
others — Empedocles, Pythagoras, who 
had enjoyed the original divine sense of 
things, above all, Parmenides, that most 
ancient assertor of God’s identity with 
the world. The affinities, the unity, of 
the visible and the invisible, of earth and 
heaven, of all things whatever, with each 
other, through the consciousness, the 
person, of God the Spirit, who was at 
every moment of infinite time, in every 
atom of matter, at every point of infinite 
space, ay! was everything in turn; that 
doctrine— 7? antica filosofia Italiana — 
was in all its vigor there, a hardy growth 
out of the very heart of nature, interpret- 


ing itself to congenial minds with all the 


fulness of primitive utterance. A _ big 
thought! yet suggesting, perhaps, from 
the first, in still, small, immediately prac- 
tical voice, some possible modification of, 
a freer way of taking, certain moral pre- 
cepts; Say, a primitive morality, congru- 
ous with those larger primitive ideas, the 
larger survey, the earlier, more liberal air. 

Returning to this ancient “ pantheism,” 
after so long a reign of a seemingly oppo- 
site faith, Bruno unfalteringly asserts “ the 
vision of all things in God ” to be the aim 
of all metaphysical speculation, as of all 
inquiry into nature; the Spirit of God, in 
countless variety of forms, neither above, 
nor, in any way, without, but intimately 
within, all things—really present, with 
equal integrity, in the sunbeam ninety 
millions of miles long, and the wandering 
drop of water as it evaporates therein. 
The divine consciousness would have the 
same relation to the production of things, 
as the human intelligence to the produc- 
tion of true thoughts concerning them. 
Nay! those thoughts are themselves God 
in man; a loan, there, too, of his assisting 
Spirit, who, in truth, creates all things in 
and by his own contemplation of them. 
For him, as for man in proportion as man 
thinks truly, thought and being are iden- 
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tical, and things existent only in so far as 
they are known. Delighting in itself, in 
the sense of its own energy, this sleepless, 
capacious, fiery intelligence, evokes all 
the orders of nature, all the revolutions 
of history, cycle upon cycle, in ever new 
types. And God the Spirit, the soul of 
the world, being really identical with his 
own soul, Bruno, as the universe shapes 
itself to his reason, his imagination, ever 
more and more articulately, shares also 
the divine joy in that process of the forma- 
tion of true ideas, which is really parallel 
to the process of creation, to the evolution 
of things. In a certain mystic sense, 
which some in every age of the world 
have understood, he, too, is creator, him- 
self actually a participator in the creative 
function. And by such a philosophy, he 
assures us, it was his experience that the 
soul is greatly expanded: Con questa filo- 
sofia, f anima mi s° aggrandisce; mi se 
magnifica L intelletto. 

For, with characteristic largeness of 
mind, Bruno accepted this theory in the 
whole range of its consequences. Its 
more immediate corollary was the famous 
axiom of “indifference,” of “the coinci- 
dence of contraries.” To the eye of God, 
to the philosophic vision through which 
God sees in man, nothing is really alien 
from him. The differences of things, and 
above all, those distinctions which school- 
men and priests, old or new, Roman or 
Reformed, had invented for themselves, 
would be lost in the length and breadth 
of the philosophic survey ; nothing, in it- 
self, either great or small; and matter, 
certainly, in all its various forms, not‘evil 
but divine. Could one choose or reject 
this or that? If God the Spirit had made, 
nay, was, all things indifferently, then, 
matter and spirit, the spirit and the flesh, 
heaven and earth, freedom and necessity, 
the first and the last, good and evil, would 
be superficial rather than substantial dif- 
ferences. Only, were joy and sorrow also 
to be added to the list of phenomena reall 
coincident or indifferent, as some intel- 
lectual kinsmen of Bruno have claimed 
they should? 

The Dominican brother was at no dis- 
tant day to break far enough away from 
the election, the seeming “ vocation” of 
his youth, yet would remain always, and 
under all circumstances, unmistakably a 
monk in some predominant qualities of 
temper. At first it was only by way of 
thought that he asserted his liberty — de- 
lightful, late-found privilege ! — travers- 
ing, in mental journeys, that spacious cir- 
cuit, as it broke away before him at every 





moment into ever-new horizons. Kindling 
thought and imagination at once, the pros- 
pect draws from him cries of joy, a kind 
of religious joy, as in some new “ canticle 
of the creatures,” a new monkish hymnal 
or antiphonary. Nature becomes for him 
a sacred term. “Conform thyself to na- 
ture ’— with what sincerity, what enthu- 
siasm, what religious fervor, he enounces 
the precept to others, to himself! Recov- 
ering, as he fancies, a certain primeval 
sense of Deity broadcast on things, in 
which Pythagoras and other inspired the- 
orists of early Greece had abounded, in 
his hands philosophy becomes a poem, a 
sacred poem, as it had been with them. 
That Bruno himself, in “the enthusiasm 
of the idea,” drew from his axiom of the 
“indifference of contraries ” the practical 
consequence which is in very deed latent 
there, that he was ready to sacrifice to the 
antinomianism, which is certainly a part 
of its rigid logic, the purities of his youth, 
for instance, there is no proof. The ser- 
vice, the sacrifice, he is ready to bring to 
the great light that has dawned for him, 
which occupies his entire conscience with 
the sense of his responsibilities to it, is 
that of days and nights spent in eager 
study, of a plenary, disinterested utterance 
of the thoughts that arise in him, at any 
hazard, at the price, say, of martyrdom. 
The work of the divine Spirit, as he con- 
ceives it, exalts, inebriates him, till the 
scientific apprehension seems to take the 
place of prayer, sacrifice, communion. It 
would be a mistake, he holds, to attribute 
to the human soul capacities merely pas- 
sive or receptive. She, too, possesses, 
not less than the soul of the world, initia- 
tory power, responding with the free gift 
of a light and heat that seem her own. 
Yet a nature so opulently endowed can 
hardly have been lacking in purely phys- 
icalardors. His pantheistic belief that the 
Spirit of God was in all things, was not 
inconsistent with, might encourage, a keen 
and restless eye for the dramatic details 
of life and character, for humanity in all 
its visible attractiveness, since there, too, 
in truth, divinity lurks. From those first 
fair days of early Greek speculation, love 
had occupied a large place in the concep- 
tion of philosophy; and in after days 
Bruno was fond of developing, like Plato, 
like the Christian Platonist, combining 
something of the peculiar temper of each, 
the analogy between intellectual enthusi- 
asm and the flights of physical love, with 
an animation which shows clearly enough 
the reality of his experience in the latter. 
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dedicated to Philip Sidney, who would be 
no stranger to such thoughts, presents a 
singular blending of verse and prose, after 
the manner of Dante’s “Vita Nuova.” 
The supervening philosophic comment 
reconsiders those earlier physical im- 
pulses which had prompted the sonnet in 
voluble Italian, entirely to the advantage 
of their abstract, incorporeal equivalents. 
Yet if it is after all but a prose comment, 
it betrays no lack of the natural stuff out 
of which such mystic transferences must 
be made. That there is no single name 
of preference, 10 Beatrice or Laura, by no 
means proves the young man’s earlier de- 
sires merely Platonic; and if the colors of 
love inevitably lose a little of their force 
and propriety by such deflection, the in- 
tellectual purpose as certainly finds its 
opportunity thereby, in the matter of bor- 
rowed fire and wings. A kind of old, 
scholastic pedantry creeping back over 
the ardent youth who had thrown it off so 
defiantly (as if Love himself went in for a 
degree at the university) Bruno develops, 
under the mask of amorous verse, all the 
various stages of abstraction, by which, as 
the last step of a long ladder, the mind 
attains actual union. For, as with the 
purely religious mystics, union, the mystic 
union of souls with each otber and their 
Lord, nothing less than union between the 
contemplator and the contemplated — the 
reality, or the sense, or at least the name 
of it — was always at hand. Whence that 
instinctive tendency, if not from the Cre- 
ator of things himself, who has doubtless 
prompted it in the physical universe, as in 
man? How familiar the thought that the 
whole creation longs for God, the soul as 
the hart for the water-brooks! To unite 
oneself to the infinite by breadth and lu- 
cidity of intellect, to enter, by that admi- 
rable faculty, into eternal life, — this was 
the true vocation of the spouse, of the 
rightly amorous soul — “a filosofia é ne- 
cessarioamore.” There would be degrees 
of progress therein, as of course also of 
relapse; joys and sorrows, therefore. 
And, in interpreting these, the philoso- 
pher, whose intellectual ardors have su- 
perseded religion and love, is still a lover 
and a monk. All the influences of the 
convent, the heady, sweet incense, the 
pleading sounds, the sophisticated light 
and air, the exaggerated humor of Gothic 
carvers, the thick stratum of pagan senti- 
ment beneath (“Santa Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva!”), are indelible in him. Tears, 
sympathies, tender inspirations, attraction, 
repulsion, dryness, zeal, desire, recollec- 
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tion: he finds a place for them all; knows 
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them all well in their unaffected simplic- 
ity, while he seeks the secret and second- 
ary, or, as he fancies, the primary, form 
and purport of each. 

A light on actual life, or mere barren 
scholastic subtlety, never before had the 
pantheistic doctrine been developed with 
such completeness, never before connected 
with so large a sense of nature, so large a 
promise of the knowledge of it as it really 
is. The eyes that had not been wanting 
to visible humanity turned with equal 
liveliness on the natural world in that re- 
gion of his birth, where all its force and 
color is twofold. Nature is not only a 
thought in the divine mind; it is also the 
perpetual energy of that mind, which, 
ever identical with itself, puts forth and 
absorbs in turn all the successive forms 
of life, of thought, of language even. But 
what seemed like striking transformations 
of matter were in truth only a chapter, a 
clause, in the great volume of the transfor- 
mations of the Spirit. To that mystic 


recognition that all is divine had suc- 
ceeded a realization of the largeness of 
the field of concrete knowledge, the infi- 
nite extent of all there was actually to 
know. Winged, fortified, by this central 
philosophic faith, the student proceeds to 
the reading of nature, led on from point 


to point by manifold lights, which will 
surely strike on him, by the way, from the 
intelligence in it, speaking directly, sym- 
pathetically, to the intelligence in him. 
The earth’s wonderful animation, as di- 
vined by one who anticipates by a whole 
generation the “philosophy of experi- 
ence:”in that, the bold, flighty, panthe- 
istic speculation became tangible matter of 
fact. Here was the needful book for man 
to read, the full revelation, the detailed 
story of that one universal mind, strug- 
gling, emerging, through shadow, sub- 
stance, manifest spirit, in various ‘orders 
of being —the veritable history of God. 
And nature, together with the true pedi- 
gree and evolution of man also, his grad- 
uai issue from it, was still all to learn. 
The delightful tangle of things, — it would 
be the delightful task of man’s thoughts 
to disentangle that. Already Bruno had 
measured the space whicb Bacon would 
fill, with room perhaps for Darwin also. 
That Deity is everywhere, like all such 
abstract propositions, is a two-edged force, 
depending for its practical effect on the 
mind which admits it, on the peculiar per- 
spective of that mind. To Dutch Spinoza, 
in the next century, faint, consumptive, 
with a hold on external things naturally 
faint, the theorem that God was in all 
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things whatever, annihilating their differ- 
ences, suggested a somewhat chilly with- 
drawal from the contact of all alike. In 
Bruno, eager and impassioned, an Italian 
of the Italians, it awoke a constant, inex- 
tinguishable appetite for every form of 
experience —a fear, as of the one sin pos- 
sible, of limiting, for oneself or another, 
that great stream flowing for thirsty souls, 
that wide pasture set ready for the hungry 
heart. 

Considered from the point of view of a 
minute observation of nature, the infinite 
might figure as the “ infinitely little;” no 
blade of grass being like another, as there 
was no limit to the complexities of an 
atom of earth, cell, sphere, within sphere. 
But the earth itself, hitherto seemingly 
the privileged centre of a very limited uni- 
verse, was, after all, itself but an atom in 
an infinite world of starry space, then 
lately displayed to the ingenuous intelli- 
gence, which the telescope was one day 
to verify to bodily eyes. For if Bruno 
must needs look forward to the future, to 
Bacon, for adequate knowledge of the 
earth —the infinitely little; he looked 
back, gratefully, to another daring mind, 
which had already put the earth into its 
modest place, and opened the full view of 
the heavens. If God is eternal, then, the 
universe is infinite and worlds innumer- 
able. Yes! one might well have supposed 
what reason now demonstrated, indicating 
those endless spaces which siderial sci- 
ence would gradually occupy, an echo of 
the creative word of God himself, — 


Qui innumero numero innumerorum nomina 
dicit. 

That the stars are suns; that the earth 
is in motion; that the earth is of like stuff 
with the stars, — now the familiar knowl- 
edge of children, dawning on Bruno as 
calm assurance of reason on appeal from 
the prejudice of the eye, brought to him 
an inexpressibly exhilarating sense of 
enlargement of the intellectual, nay, the 
physical atmosphere. And his conscious- 
ness of unfailing unity and order did not 
desert him in that larger survey, making 
the utmost one could ever know of the 
earth seem but a very little chapter in that 
endless history of God the Spirit, rejoic- 
ing so greatly in the admirable spectacle 
that it never ceases to evolve from matter 
new conditions. The immovable earth 
beneath one’s feet, — one almost felt the 
movement, the respiration of God in it. 
And yet how greatly even the physical 
eye, the sexsid/e imagination (so to term 
it), was flattered by the theorem! What 
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joy in that motion, the prospect, the mu- 
sic, the music of the spheres !—he could 
listen to it in a perfection such as had 
never been conceded to Plato, to Pythago- 
ras even, 


Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Que tu creasti pectora! 


Yes! the grand old Christian hymns, 
perhaps the grandest of them, seemed to 
blend themselves in the chorus, to deepen 
immeasurably under this new intention. 
It is not always, or often, that men’s ab- 
stract ideas penetrate the temperament, 
touch the animal spirits, effect conduct. 
It was what they did with Bruno. The 
ghastly spectacle of the endless material 
universe, infinite dust, in truth, starry 
as it may look to our terrestrial eyes, 
—that prospect from which Pascal’s 
faithful soul recoiled so painfully — in- 
duced in Bruno only the delightful con- 
sciousness of an ever-widening -kinship 
and sympathy, since every one of those 
infinite worlds must have its sympathetic 
inhabitants. Scruples of conscience, if 
he felt such, might well be pushed aside 
for the “excellency ” of such knowledge 
as this. To shut the eyes, whether of the 
body or the mind, would be a kind of dark 
ingratitude; the one sin, to believe di- 
rectly or indirectly in any absolutely dead 
matter anywhere, because involving denial 
of the indwelling Spirit. A free spirit, 
certainly, as of old! Through all his pan- 
theistic flights, from horizon to horizon, it 
was still the thought of liberty that pre- 
sented itself to the infinite relish of this 
“prodigal son” of Dominic. God the 
Spirit had made all things indifferently, 
with a largeness, a beneficence, impiously 
belied by any theory of restrictions, dis- 
tinctions, absolute limitations. Touch, 
see, listen, eat freely of all the trees of the 
garden of Paradise with the voice of the 
Lord God literally everywhere: here was 
the final counsel of perfection. The world 
was even larger than youthful appetite, 
youthful capacity. Let theologian and 
every other theorist beware how he nar- 
rowed either. The plurality of worlds, — 
how petty in comparison seemed the sins, 
to purge which was the chief motive for 
coming to places like this convent, whence 
Bruno, with vows broken, or obsolete for 
him, presently departed! A sonnet, ex- 


pressive of the joy with which he returned 
to so much more than the liberty of ordi- 
nary men, does not suggest that he was 
driven from it. 


Though he must have 
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seemed to those who surely had loved so 
lovable a creature there to be departing, 
like the prodigal of the Gospel, into the 
furthest of possible far countries, there is 
no proof of harsh treatment, or even of an 
effort to detain him. 

It happens, of course most naturally, 
that those who undergo the shock of 
spiritual or intellectual change sometimes 
fail to recognize their debt to the deserted 
cause ; how much of the heroism, or other 
high quality, of their rejection has really 
been the growth of what they reject? 
Bruno, the escaped monk, is still a monk; 
his philosophy, impious as it might seem 
to some, a new religion. He came forth 
well fitted by conventual influences to play 
upon men as he was played upon. A 
challenge, a war-cry, an alarum; every- 
where he seemed to be the creature of 
some subtly materialized spiritual force, 
like that of the old Greek prophets, like 
the primitive “enthusiasm” he was in- 
clined to set so high, or impulsive Pente- 
costal fire. His hunger to know, fed at 
first dreamily enough within the convent 
walls as he wandered over space and time 
an indefatigable reader of books, would be 
fed physically now by ear and eye, by 
large matter-of-fact experience, as he 
journeys from university to university; 
yet still, less as a teacher than a courtier, 
a citizen of the world, a knight-errant of 
intellectual light. The philosophic need 
to try all things had given reasonable jus- 
tification to the stirring desire for travel 
common to youth, in which, if in nothing 
else, that whole age of the later Renais- 
sance was invincibly young. The theo- 
retic recognition of that mobile spirit of 
the world, ever renewing its youth, be- 
came, sympathetically, the motive of a life 
as mobile, as ardent, as itself; of a con- 
tinual journey, the venture and stimulus 
of which would be the occasion of ever 
new discoveries, of renewed conviction. 

The unity, the spiritual unity, of the 
world, — that must involve the alliance, the 
congruity, of all things with each other, 
great reinforcements of sympathy, of the 
teacher’s personality with the doctrine he 
had to deliver, the spirit of that doctrine 
with the fashion of his utterance. In his 
own case, certainly, as Bruno confronted 
his audience at Paris, himself, his theme, 
his language, were the fuel of one clear 
spiritual flame, which soon had hold of his 
audience also ; alien, strangely alien, as it 
might seem from the speaker. It was 
intimate discourse, in magnetic touch with 
every one present, with his special point 
of impressibility ; the sort of speech which, 
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consolidated into literary form as a book, 
would be a dialogue according to the true 
Attic genius, full of those diversions, pass- 
ing irritations, unlooked-for appeals, in 
which a solicitous missionary finds his 
largest range of opportunity, and takes 
even dull wits unaware. In Bruno, that 
abstract theory of the perpetual motion of 
the world was a visible person talking with 
ou. 

. And as the runaway Dominican was still 
in temper a monk, so he presented him- 
felf in the comely Dominican habit. The 
eyes which in their last sad protest against 
stupidity would mistake, or miss alto- 
gether, the image of the crucified, were 
to-day, for the most part, kindly observant 
eyes, registering every detail of that singu- 
lar company, all the physiognomic lights 
which come by the way on people, and 
through them, on things, the “ shadows of 
ideas ” in men faces (“De Umbris Idea- 
rum ” was the title of his discourse), him- 
self pleasantly animated by them, in turn. 
There was “heroic gaiety ” there; only, 
as usual with gaiety, the passage of a 
peevish cloud seemed all the chillier. Lit 
up, in the agitation of speaking, by many 
a harsh or scornful beam, yet always sink- 
ing, in moments of repose, to an expres- 
sion of high-bred melancholy, it was a face 
that looked, after all, made for suffering 
— already half pleading, half defiant —as 
of acreature you could hurt, but to the 
last never shake a hair’s breadth from its 
estimate of yourself. 

Like nature, like nature in that country 
of his birth, which the Nolan, as he de- 
lighted to proclaim himself, loved so well 
that, born wanderer as he was, he must 
perforce return thither sooner or later, at 
the risk of life, he gave plenis manibus, 
but without selection, and, with all his con- 
tempt for the “asinine ” vulgar, was not 
fastidious. His rank, unweeded eloquence, 
abounding in a play of words, rabbinic 
allegories, verses defiant of prosody, in 
the kind of erudition he professed to de- 
spise, with a shameless image here or 
there, product not of formal method, but 
of Neapolitan improvisation, was akin to 
the heady wine, the sweet, coarse odors, 
of that fiery, volcanic soil, fertile in the ir- 
regularities which manifest power. Help- 
ing himself indifferently to all religions 
for rhetoric illustration, his preference 
was still for that of the soil, the old pagan 
one, the primitive Italian gods, whose 
names and legends haunt his speech, as 
they do the carved and pictorial work of 
the age, according to the fashion of that 
ornamental paganism which the Renais- 





sance indulged. To excite, to surprise, 
to move men’s minds, as the volcanic 
earth is moved, as if in travail, and, ac- 
cording to the Socratic fancy, bring them 
to the birth, was the true function of the 
teacher, however unusual it might seem in 
an ancient university. Fantastic, from 
first to last that was the descriptive epi- 
thet ; and the very word, carrying us to 
Shakespeare, reminds one how character- 
istic of the age such habit was, and that 
it was pre-eminently due to Italy. A 
bookman, yet with so vivid a hold on 
people and things, the traits and tricks of 
the audience seemed to revive in him, to 
strike from his memory, all the graphic 
resources of his old readings. He seemed 
to promise some greater matter than was 
then actually exposed; himself to enjoy 
the fulness of a great outlook, the vague 
suggestion of which did but sustain the 
curiosity of the listeners. And still, in 
hearing him speak you seemed to see that 
subtle spiritual fire to which he testi- 
fied kindling from word to word. What 
Parisians then heard was, in truth, the 
first fervid expression of all those con- 
tending apprehensions, out of which his 
written works would afterwards be com- 
pacted, with much loss of heat in the 
process. Satiric or hybrid growths, things. 
due to éfpre, insolence, insult, all that those 
fabled satyrs embodied —the volcanic 
south is kindly prolific of this, and Bruno 
abounded in mockeries; it was by way of 
protest. So much of a Platonist, for 
Plato’s genial humor he had nevertheless 
substituted the harsh laughter of Aris- 
tophanes. Paris, teeming, beneath a very 
courtly exterior, with mordent words, in 
unabashed criticism of all real or sus- 
pected evil, provoked his utmost powers 
of scorn for the “triumphant beast,” the 
“constellation of the Ass,” shining even 
there, amid the university folk, those in- 
tellectual bankrupts of the Latin Quarter, 
who had so long passed between them 
gravely a worthless “parchment and 
paper” currency. In truth, Aristotle, as 
the supplanter of Plato, was still in pos- 
session, pretending to determine heaven 
and earth by precedent, hiding the proper 
nature of things from the eyes of men. 
Habit—the last word of his practical 
philosophy — indolent habit! what would 
this mean in the intellectual life, but just 
that sort of dead judgments which are 
most opposed to the essential freedom and 
quickness of the spirit, because the mind, 
the eye, were no longer really at work in 
them? 

To Bruno, a true son of the Renais- 
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sance, in the light of those large, antique, 
pagan ideas, the difference between Rome 
and the Reform would figure, of course, 
as but an insignificant variation upon some 
deeper, more radical antagonism between 
two tendencies of men’s minds. But what 
about an antagonism deeper still ? between 
Christ and the world, say, Christ and the 
flesh ?— that so very ancient antagonism 
between good and evil? Was there any 
place for imperfection in a world wherein 
the minutest atom, the lightest thought, 
could not escape from God’s presence? 
Who should note the crime, the sin, the 
mistake, in the operation of that eternal 
Spirit, which could have made no mis- 
shapen births? In proportion as man 
raised himself to the ampler survey of 
the divine work around him, just in that 
proportion did the very notion of evil dis- 
appear. There were no weeds, no “ tares,” 
in the endless field. The truly illumi- 
nated mind, discerning spiritually, might 
do what it would. Even under the shadow 
of monastic walls, that had ever been the 
precept, which the larger theory of “ in- 
spiration” had bequeathed to practice. 
“Of all the trees of the garden thou 
mayst freely eat! If you take up any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt you! And 


I think that I, too, have the spirit of 


God.” 

Bruno, the citizen of the world, Bruno 
at Paris, was careful to warn off the vul- 
gar from applying the decisions of phil- 
osophy beyond its proper speculative 
limits. But a kind of secrecy, an ambigu- 
ous atmosphere, encompassed, from the 
first, alike the speaker and the doctrine ; 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 





and in that world of fluctuating and am- 
biguous characters, the alerter mind cer- 
tainly, pondering on this novel reign of 
the Spirit— what it might actually be — 
would hardly fail to find in Bruno’s theo- 
ries a method of turning poison into food, 
to live and thrive thereon ; an art, surely, 
no less opportune in the Paris of that 
hour, intellectually or morally, than had it 
related to physical poisons. If Bruno 
himself was cautious not to suggest the 
ethic or practical equivalent to his theo- 
retic positions, there was that in his very 
manner of speech, in his rank, unweeded 
eloquence, which seemed naturally to dis- 
courage any effort at selection, any sense 
of fine p~ Reamer of muances or propor- 
tion, in things. The loose sympathies of 
his genius were allied to nature, nursing, 
with equable maternity of soul, good, bad, 
and indifferent, rather than to art, distin- 
guishing, rejecting, refining. Commis- 
sion and omission, —sins of the former 
surely had the preference. And how 
would Paolo and Francesca have read the 
lessons? How would this Henry the 
Third, and Margaret of the “ Memoirs,” 
and other susceptible persons then pres- 
ent, read it, especially if the opposition 
between practical good and evil traversed 
another distinction, to the ‘ opposed 
points,” the “ fenced opposites ” of which 
many, certainly, then present, in that Paris 
of the last of the Valois, could never by 
any possibility become “ indifferent,” be- 
tween the precious and the base, zsthetic- 
ally — between what was right and wrong, 
as matter of art? 
WALTER PATER. 





Lonpon Focs. — At the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Royal Meteorological Society, the 
president, Dr. W. Marcet, read a paper on 
** Fogs,’”’ whose varieties and peculiarities he 
illustrated by means of an interesting series of 
lantern-slides. Fog and clouds, he said, were 
one and the same thing. A cloud was a fog 
when entered into, and a fog seen from a dis- 
tance, suspended in the air, became a cloud. 
The various sorts of fog were then described 
and accounted for — river, sea, Newfoundland, 
radiation, and other varieties. Coming to 
fogs in town, the lecturer said that Dr. Tyn- 
dall had accounted for London fogs by assum- 
ing each particle of condensed vapor to be 
covered by coal smoke. These fogs usually 
accompanied a high barometer, and were fre- 
quently dry in their character. It was a well- 
known fact in meteorology that cold air on 
the top of hills, being heavier than the air 
below, slid down the slopes, so that the lower 





parts of hillsides were actually colder than the 
plains at some distance from the hills. Now, 
London, in the Thames valley, was surrounded 
by hills—north, west, and south. The air 
was colder on those hills than in London with 
its millions of inhabitants, its coal fires and 
factories; hence it was heavier, and would 
have a great tendency to slide down the hills 
towards the town and the river. Should the 
air in town be on the point of saturation, and 
the cold air from above saturated with vapor, 
it was obvious that the increased cold from 
above would cause a precipitation of moisture, 
and it would come to pass that a fog was pro- 
duced. If the hilltops were not only colder 
than the air below, but enveloped in a fog, it 
stood to reason that the fog below would be 
all the denser, and especially in the neighbor- 
hood of water, such as the river Thames and 
the ornamental waters in the parks. 





